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PREFACE 

THE following essays, with the exception of the 
last, are reprints, with some alterations, of articles 
which have appeared in various periodicals. The first 
three essays are concerned with ethical subjects, while 
the last four are concerned with the nature of truth. I 
include among the ethical essays the one on "The 
Study of Mathematics," because this essay is concerned 
rather with the value of mathematics than with an 
attempt to state what mathematics is. Of the four 
essays which are concerned with Truth, two deal with 
Pragmatism, whose chief novelty is a new definition 
of i truth.' One deals with the conception of truth 
advocated by those philosophers who are more or less 
affiliated to Hegel, while the last endeavours to set 
forth briefly, without technicalities, the view of truth 
which commends itself to the author. All the essays, 
with the possible exception of the one on "The 
Monistic Theory of Truth," are designed to appeal to 
those who take an interest in philosophical questions 
without having had a professional training in philo- 
sophy. 

I have to thank the editor of The New Quarterly for 
permission to reprint "The Study of Mathematics" 
and Sections I, II, III, V and VI of the essay on " The 
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Elements of Ethics," and for Section IV I have to 
thank the editor of the Hibbert Journal. My acknow- 
ledgments are also due to the editors of The Independent 
Review, The Edinburgh Review, The Albany Review, 
and the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, for 
permission to reprint the essays II, IV, V and VI 
respectively. In the sixth essay as originally printed, 
there was a third section, which is now replaced by 
the seventh essay. 

Oxford 
July 1 9 10 

Postscript. — The death of William James, which 
occurred when the printing of this book was already 
far advanced, makes me wish to express, what in the 
course of controversial writings does not adequately 
appear, the profound respect and personal esteem 
which I felt for him, as did all who knew him, and 
my deep sense of the public and private loss occasioned 
by his death. For readers trained in philosophy, no 
such assurance was required ; but for those unaccus- 
tomed to the tone of a subject in which agreement is 
necessarily rarer than esteem, it seemed desirable to 
record what to others would be a matter of course. 

October 1910 
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THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS 1 

I. THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF ETHICS 

i. r I ^HE study of Ethics is perhaps most commonly 
A conceived as being concerned with the questions 
4 'What sort of actions ought men to perform?" and 
"What sort of actions ought men to avoid?" It is 
conceived, that is to say, as dealing with human con- 
duct, and as deciding what is virtuous and what vicious 
among the kinds of conduct between which, in practice, 
people are called upon to choose. Owing to this view 
of the province of ethics, it is sometimes regarded as 
the practical study, to which all others may be opposed 
as theoretical ; the good and the true are sometimes 
spoken of as independent kingdoms, the former be- 
longing to ethics, while the latter belongs to the 
sciences. 

This view, however, is doubly defective. In the first 
place, it overlooks the fact that the object of ethics, by 
its own account, is to discover true propositions about 
virtuous and vicious conduct, and that these are just as 

1 What follows is largely based on Mr. G. E. Moore's Principia 
Ethica, to which the reader is referred for fuller discussions. Sections I. 
and II. of the following essay are reprinted from the New Quarterly, 
February, 1910; section HI. from the New Quarterly, May, 1910; sec- 
tion IV. from the Hibbert Journal, October, 1908 ; and sections v. and VI. 
from the New Quarterly, September, 1910. 
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much a part of truth as true propositions about oxygen 
or the multiplication table. The aim is, not practice, 
but propositions about practice ; and propositions 
about practice are not themselves practical, any more 
than propositions about gases are gaseous. One might 
as well maintain that botany is vegetable or zoology 
animal. Thus the study of ethics is not something 
outside science and co-ordinate with it : it is merely 
one among sciences. 

2. In the second place, the view in question unduly 
limits the province of ethics. When we are told that 
actions of certain kinds ought to be performed or 
avoided, as, for example, that we ought to speak the 
truth, or that we ought not to steal, we may always 
legitimately ask for a reason, and this reason will 
always be concerned, not only with the actions them- 
selves, but also with the goodness or badness of the 
consequences likely to follow from such actions. We 
shall be told that truth-speaking generates mutual con- 
fidence, cements friendships, facilitates the dispatch of 
business, and hence increases the wealth of the society 
which practises it, and so on. If we ask why we 
should aim at increasing mutual confidence, or cement- 
ing friendships, we may be told that obviously these 
things are good, or that they lead to happiness, and 
happiness is good. If we still ask why, the plain man 
will probably feel irritation, and will reply that he does 
not know. His irritation is due to the conflict of two 
feelings — the one, that whatever is true must have a 
reason ; the other, that the reason he has already given 
is so obvious that it is merely contentious to demand a 
reason for the reason. In the second of these feelings 
he may be right; in the first, he is certainly wrong. 
In ordinary life, people only ask why when they are 
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unconvinced. If a reason is given which they do not 
doubt, they are satisfied. Hence, when they do ask 
why, they usually have a logical right to expect an 
answer, and they come to think that a belief for which 
no reason can be given is an unreasonable belief. But 
in this they are mistaken, as they would soon discover 
if their habit of asking why were more persistent. 

It is the business of the philosopher to ask for 
reasons as long as reasons can legitimately be de- 
manded, and to register the propositions which give 
the most ultimate reasons that are attainable. Since a 
proposition can only be proved by means of other 
propositions, it is obvious that not all propositions can 
be proved, for proofs can only begin by assuming 
something. And since the consequences have no 
more certainty than their premisses, the things that 
are proved are no more certain than the things that are 
accepted merely because they are obvious, and are 
then made the basis of our proofs. Thus in the case 
of ethics, we must ask why such and such actions 
ought to be performed, and continue our backward 
inquiry for reasons until we reach the kind of proposi- 
tion of which proof is impossible, because it is so 
simple or so obvious that nothing more fundamental 
can be found from which to deduce it. 

3. Now when we ask for the reasons in favour of the 
actions which moralists recommend, these reasons are, 
usually, that the consequences of the actions are likely 
to be good, or if not wholly good, at least the best 
possible under the circumstances. Hence all questions 
of conduct presuppose the decision as to what things 
other than conduct are good and what bad. What is 
called good conduct is conduct which is a means to 
other things which are good on their own account ; 
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and hence the study of what is good on its own 
account is necessary before we can decide upon rules 
of conduct. And the study of what is good or bad 
on its own account must be included in ethics, which 
thus ceases to be concerned only with human conduct. 
The first step in ethics, therefore, is to be quite clear 
as to what we mean by good and bad. Only then can 
we return to conduct, and ask how right conduct is 
related to the production of goods and the avoidance 
of evils. In this, as in all philosophical inquiries, 
after a preliminary analysis of complex data we pro- 
ceed again to build up complex things from their 
simpler constituents, starting from ideas which we 
understand though we cannot define them, and from 
premisses which we know though we cannot prove 
them. The appearance of dogmatism in this procedure 
is deceptive, for the premisses are such as ordinary 
reasoning unconsciously assumes, and there is less real 
dogmatism in believing them after a critical scrutiny 
than in employing them implicitly without examina- 
tion. 

II. THE MEANING OF GOOD AND BAD 

4. Good and Bad, in the sense in which the words 
are here intended (which is, I believe, their usual 
sense), are ideas which everybody, or almost every- 
body, possesses. These ideas are apparently among 
those which form the simplest constituents of our more 
complex ideas, and are therefore incapable of being 
analysed or built up out of other simpler ideas. When 
people ask " What do you mean by Good? " the answer 
must consist, not in a verbal definition such as could 
be given if one were asked "What do you mean by 
Pentagon ? " but in such a characterisation as shall call 
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up the appropriate idea to the mind of the questioner. 
This characterisation may, and probably will, itself 
contain the idea of good, which would be a fault in a 
definition, but is harmless when our purpose is merely 
to stimulate the imagination to the production of the 
idea which is intended. It is in this way that children 
are taught the names of colours : they are shown (say) 
a red book, and told that that is red ; and for fear they 
should think red means book, they are shown also a red 
flower, a red ball, and so on, and told that these are all 
red. Thus the idea of redness is conveyed to their 
minds, although it is quite impossible to analyse red- 
ness or to find constituents which compose it. 

In the case of good, the process is more difficult, 
both because goodness is not perceived by the senses, 
like redness, and because there is less agreement as to 
the things that are good than as to the things that are 
red. This is perhaps one reason that has led people to 
think that the notion of good could be analysed into 
some other notion, such as pleasure or object of desire. 
A second reason, probably more potent, is the common 
confusion that makes people think they cannot under- 
stand an idea unless they can define it — forgetting that 
ideas are defined by other ideas, which must be already 
understood if the definition is to convey any meaning. 
When people begin to philosophise, they seem to make 
a point of forgetting everything familiar and ordinary ; 
otherwise their acquaintance with redness or any other 
colour might show them how an idea can be intelligible 
where definition, in the sense of analysis, is impossible. 

5. To explain what we mean by Good and Bad, we 
may say that a thing is good when on its own account 
it ought to exist, and bad when on its own account it 
ought not to exist. If it seems to be in our power to 
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cause a thing to exist or not to exist, we ought to try 
to make it exist if it is good, and not exist if it is bad. 
When a thing is good, it is fitting that we should feel 
pleasure in its existence ; when it is bad, it is fitting 
that we should feel pain in its existence. But all such 
characterisations really presuppose the notions of good 
and bad, and are therefore useful only as means of 
calling up the right ideas, not as logical definitions. 

It might be thought that good could be defined as the 
quality of whatever we ought to try to produce. This 
would merely put ought in the place of good as our 
ultimate undefined notion ; but as a matter of fact the 
good is much wider than what we ought to try to pro- 
duce. There is no reason to doubt that some of the 
lost tragedies of Aeschylus were good, but we ought 
not to try to re-write them, because we should certainly 
fail. What we ought to do, in fact, is limited by our 
powers and opportunities, whereas the good is subject 
to no such limitation. And our knowledge of goods is 
confined to the things we have experienced or can 
imagine ; but presumably there are many goods of 
which we human beings have absolutely no knowledge, 
because they do not come within the very restricted 
range of our thoughts and feelings. Such goods are 
still goods, although human conduct can have no 
reference to them. Thus the notion of good is wider 
and more fundamental that any notion concerned with 
conduct ; we use the notion of good in explaining what 
right conduct is, but we do not use the notion of right 
conduct in explaining what good is. 

6. A fairly plausible view is that good means the same 
as desired^ so that when we say a thing is good we 
mean that it is desired. Thus anything is good which 
we either hope to acquire or fear to lose. Yet it is com- 
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monly admitted that there are bad desires ; and when 
people speak of bad desires, they seem to mean desires 
for whatjs bad. For example, when one man desires 
another man's pain, it is obvious that what is desired is 
not good but bad. But the supporter of the view that 
good means desired will say that nothing is good or bad 
in itself, but is good for one person and perhaps bad for 
another. This must happen, he will say, in every case 
of a conflict of desires ; if I desire your suffering, then 
your suffering is good for me, though it is bad for you. 
But the sense of good and bad which is needed in ethics 
is not in this way personal ; and it is quite essential, in 
the study of ethics, to realise that there is an imper- 
sonal sense. In this sense, when a thing is good, it 
ought to exist on its own account, not on account of its 
consequences, nor yet of who is going to enjoy it. 
We cannot maintain that for me a thing ought to exist on 
its own account, while for you it ought not ; that would 
merely mean that one of us is mistaken, since in fact 
everything either ought to exist or ought not. Thus 
the fact that one man's desire may be another man's 
aversion proves that good, in the sense relevant to ethics, , 
does not mean the same as desired, since everything is 
in itself either good or not good, and cannot be at once 
good for me and bad for you. This could only mean 
that its effects on me were good, and on you bad ; but 
here good and bad are again impersonal. 

7. There is another line of argument, more subtle 
but more instructive, by which we can refute those who 
say that good means desired, or who propose any other 
idea, such as pleasure, as the actual meaning of good. 
This line of argument will not prove that the things 
that are good are not the same as the things that are 
desired ; but it will prove that, if this were the case, it 
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could not be proved by appealing to the meaning of the 
word " good." So far, it might be thought that such 
an argument could only have a purely logical impor- 
tance. But in fact this is not so. Many ethical theories 
have been based upon the contention that "good" 
means so-and-so, and people have accepted conse- 
quences of this contention which, if they had relied 
upon inspection untrammelled by false theory, they 
would almost certainly have rejected. Whoever 
believes that "good" means "desired" will try to 
explain away the cases where it seems as if what is 
desired is bad ; but if he no longer holds this theory, 
he will be able to allow free play to his unbiassed 
ethical perceptions, and will thus escape errors into 
which he would otherwise have fallen. 

The argument in question is this : If any one affirms 
that the good is the desired, we consider what he 
says, and either assent or dissent ; but in any case 
our assent or dissent is decided by considering what 
the good and the desired really are. When, on the 
contrary, some one gives a definition of the meaning of 
a word, our state of mind is quite different. If we are 
told "a pentagon is a figure which has five sides," we 
do not consider what we know about pentagons, and 
then agree or disagree ; we accept this as the meaning 
of the word, and we know that we are getting informa- 
tion, not about pentagons, but merely about the word 
"pentagon." What we are told is the sort of thing 
that we expect dictionaries to tell us. But when we 
are told that the good is the desired, we feel at once 
that we are being told something of philosophical 
importance, something which has ethical consequences, 
something which it is quite beyond the scope of a 
dictionary to tell us. The reason of this is, that we 
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already know what we mean by the good, and what we 
mean by the desired ; and if these two meanings 
always applied to the same objects, that would not be 
a verbal definition, but an important truth. The 
analogue of such a proposition is not the above defini- 
tion of a pentagon, but rather : " A pentagon (defined 
as above) is a figure which has five angles." When-i 
ever a proposed definition sets us thinking whether it is 1 
true in fact, and not whether that is how the word 
is used, there is reason to suspect that we are not deal- * 
ing with a definition, but with a significant proposi- 
tion, in which the word professedly defined has a 
meaning already known to us, either as simple or as 
defined in some other way. By applying this test, we 
shall easily convince ourselves that all hitherto sug- 
gested definitions of the good are significant, not 
merely verbal, propositions ; and that therefore, though 
they may be true in fact, they do not give the meaning 
of the word "good." 

The importance of this result is that so many ethical 
theories depend upon the denial of it. Some have con- 
tended that * i good " means i i desired, " others that 
"good" means "pleasure," others again that it means 
" conformity to Nature" or "obedience to the will of 
God." The mere fact that so many different and in-/ 
compatible definitions have been proposed is evidence j 
against any of them being really definitions; there \ 
have never been two incompatible definitions of the' 
word "pentagon." None of the above are really 
definitions ; they are all to be understood as substantial 
affirmations concerning the things that are good. All 
of them are, in my opinion, mistaken in fact as well as in 
form, but I shall not here undertake to refute them 
severally. 
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8. It is important to realise that when we say a thing 
is good in itself, and not merely as a means, we attri- 
bute to the thing a property which it either has or does 
not have, quite independently of our opinion on the 
[subject, or of our wishes or other people's. Most men 
are inclined to agree with Hamlet : "There is nothing 
good or bad but thinking makes it so." It is supposed 
that jetJiicaLpiefecences are a mere matter of taste, and 
that if X thinks A is a good thing, and Y thinks it is a 
bad thing, all we can say is that A is good for X and 
bad for Y. This view is rendered plausible by the 
divergence of opinion as to what is good and bad, and 
by the difficulty of finding arguments to persuade people 
who differ from us in such a question. But difficulty 
in discovering the truth does^not prove that there is no 
truth to be discovered. If X says A is good, and Y 
says A is bad, one of them must be mistaken, though 
it may be impossible to discover which.. If this were 
not the case, there would be no difference of opinion 
between them. If, in asserting that A is good, X 
meant merely to assert that A had a certain relation to 
himself, say of pleasing his taste in some way ; and if 
Y, in saying that A is not good, meant merely to deny 
that A had a like relation to himself: then there would 
be no subject of debate between them. It would be 
absurd, if X said " I am eating a pigeon-pie," for Y to 
answer "that is false : I am eating nothing." But this 
is no more absurd than a dispute as to what is good, if, 
when we say A is good, we mean merely to affirm a 
relation of A to ourselves. When Christians assert 
that God is good, they do not mean merely that the 
contemplation of God rouses certain emotions in 
them : they may admit that this contemplation rouses 
no such emotion in the devils who believe and 
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tremble, but the absence of such emotions is 
one of the things that make devils bad. As 
a matter of fact, we consider some tastes better than 
others : we do not hold merely that some tastes 
are ours and other tastes are other people's. We do 
not even always consider our own tastes the best : we 
may prefer bridge to poetry, but think it better to 
prefer poetry to bridge. And when Christians affirm 
that a world created by a good God must be a good 
world, they do not mean that it must be to their taste, 
for often it is by no means to their taste, but they use 
its goodness to argue that it ought to be to their taste. 
And they do not mean merely that it is to God's taste : 
for that would have been equally the case if God had 
not been good. Thus good and bad are qualities which 
belong to objects independently of our opinions, just as 
much as round and square do ; and when two people 
differ as to whether a thing is good, only one of them 
can be right, though it may be very hard to know 
which is right. 

9. One very important consequence of the iridefina- 
bility of good must be emphasised, namely, the fact 
that knowledge as to what things exist, have existed, 
or will exist, can throw absolutely no light upon the 
question as to what things are good. There might, as 
far as mere logic goes, be some general proposition to 
the effect "whatever exists, is good," or "whatever 
exists, is bad," or "what will exist is better (or worse) 
than what does exist." But no such general proposi- 
tion can be proved by considering the meaning of 
"good," and no such general proposition can be 
arrived at empirically from experience, since we do 
not know the whole of what does exist, nor yet of what 
has existed or will exist. We cannot therefore arrive 
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at such a general proposition, unless it is itself self- 
evident, or follows from some self-evident proposition, 
which must (to warrant the consequence) be of the 
same general kind. But as a matter of fact, there is, 
so far as I can discover, no self-evident proposition as 
to the goodness or badness of all that exists or has 
existed or will exist. It follows that, from the fact that 
the existent world is of such and such a nature, nothing 
can be inferred as to what things are good or bad. 

10. The belief that the world is wholly good has, 
nevertheless, been widely held. It has been held 
either because, as a part of revealed religion, the 
world has been supposed created by a good and 
omnipotent God, or because, on metaphysical grounds, 
it was thought possible to prove that the sum-total of 
existent things must be good. With the former line of 
argument we are not here concerned ; the latter must 
be briefly dealt with. 

The belief that, without assuming any ethical pre- 
miss, we can prove that the world is good, or indeed 
any other result containing the notion of good, logi- 
cally involves the belief that the notion of good is 
complex and capable of definition. If when we say 
that a thing is good we mean (for example) that it has 
three other simpler properties, then, by proving that a 
thing has those three properties we prove that it is 
good, and thus we get a conclusion involving the 
notion of good, although our premisses did not involve 
it. But if good is a simple notion, no such inference 
will be possible ; unless our premisses contain the 
notion of good, our conclusion cannot contain it. 
The case is analogous to the case of elements and 
compounds in chemistry. By combining elements or 
compounds we can get a new compound, but no 
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chemical operation will give an element which was not 
present in the beginning. So, if good is simple, no 
propositions not containing this notion can have conse- 
quences which do contain it. 

As a matter of fact, those who have endeavoured 
to prove that the world as a whole is good have usually 
adopted the view that all evil consists wholly in the 
absence of something, and that nothing positive is 
evil. JThis they have usually supported by defining 
good as meaning the same as real. Spinoza says 1 : 
"By reality and perfection I mean the same thing"; 
and hence it follows, with much less trouble than 
metaphysicians have usually taken in the proof, that 
the real is perfect. This is the view in " Abt Vogler " : 
" The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying 
sound." 

Whenever it is said that all evil is limitation, the 
same doctrine is involved ; what is meant is that evil 
never consists in the existence of something which 
can be called bad, but only in the non-existence of 
something. Hence everything that does exist must 
be good, and the sum-total of existence, since it exists 
most, must be the best of all. And this view is set 
forth as resulting from the meaning of evil. 

The notion that non-existence is what is meant by 
evil is refuted exactly as the previous definitions of 
good were refuted. And the belief that, as a matter 
of fact, nothing that exists is evil, is one which no 
one would advocate except a metaphysician defending 
a theory. Pain and hatred and envy and cruelty 
are surely things that exist, and are not merely the 
absence of their opposites ; but the theory should 
hold that they are indistinguishable from the blank 

1 Ethics, pt. ii. df. vi. 
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unconsciousness of an oyster. Indeed, it would seem 
that this whole theory has been advanced solely be- 
cause of the unconscious bias in favour of optimism, 
and that its opposite is logically just as tenable. We 
might urge that evil consists in existence, and good 
in non-existence ; that therefore the sum-total of 
existence is the worst thing there is, and that only 
non-existence is good. Indeed, Buddhism does seem 
to maintain some such view. It is plain that this 
view is false ; but logically it is no more absurd than 
its opposite. 

ii. We cannot, then, infer any results as to what is 
good or bad from a study of the things that exist. 
This conclusion needs chiefly, at the present time, to be 
applied against evolutionary ethics. The phrase "sur- 
vival of the fittest " seems to have given rise to the 
belief that those who survive are the fittest in some 
ethical sense, and that the course of evolution gives 
evidence that the later type is better than the earlier. 
On this basis, a worship of force is easily set up, and 
the mitigation of struggle by civilisation comes to be 
deprecated. It is thought that what fights most suc- 
cessfully is most admirable, and that what does not help 
in fighting is worthless. Such a view is wholly desti- 
tute of logical foundation. The course of nature, as 
we have seen, is irrelevant in deciding as to what is 
good or bad. A priori^ it would be as probable that 
evolution should go from bad to worse, as that it 
should go from good to better. What makes the view 
plausible is the fact that the lower animals existed 
earlier than the higher, and that among men the 
civilised races are able to defeat and often exterminate 
the uncivilised. But here the ethical preference of the 
higher to the lower animals, and of the exterminators 
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to the exterminated, is not based upon evolution, but 
exists independently, and unconsciously intrudes into 
our judgment of the evolutionary process. If evolu- 
tionary ethics were sound, we ought to be entirely 
indifferent as to what the course of evolution may be, 
since whatever it is is thereby proved to be the best. 
Yet if it should turn out that the negro or the China- 
man was able to oust the European, we should cease to 
have any admiration of evolution ; for as a matter of 
fact our preference of the European to the negro is 
wholly independent of the European's greater prowess 
with the Maxim gun. 

Broadly, the fact that a thing is unavoidable affords 
no evidence that it is not an evil ; and the fact that 
a thing is impossible affords no evidence that it is not 
a good. It is doubtless foolish, in practice, to fret over 
the inevitable ; but it is false, in theory, to let the 
actual world dictate our standard of good and evil. It 
is evident that among the things that exist some are 
good, some bad, and that we know too little of the 
universe to have any right to an opinion as to whether 
the good or the bad preponderates, or as to whether 
either is likely in the future to gain on the other. 
Optimism and pessimism alike are general theories as 
to the universe which there is no reason whatever for 
accepting ; what we know of the world tends to suggest 
that the good and the evil are fairly balanced, but it is 
of course possible that what we do not know is very 
much better or very much worse than what we do know. 
Complete suspense of judgment in this matter is there- 
fore the only rational attitude. 
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III. RIGHT AND WRONG 

12. The ideas of right and wrong conduct are, as 
we have seen, those with which ethics is generally sup- 
posed to be most concerned. This view, which is 
unduly narrow, is fostered by the use of the one word 
good, both for the sort of conduct which is right, and 
for the sort of things which ought to exist on account 
of their intrinsic value. This double use of the word 
good is very confusing, and tends greatly to obscure 
the distinction of ends and means. I shall therefore 
speak of right actions, not of good actions, confining 
the word good to the sense explained in section n. 

The word "right" is very ambiguous, and it is by 
no means easy to distinguish the various meanings 
which it has in common parlance. Owing to the 
variety of these meanings, adherence to any one 
necessarily involves us in apparent paradoxes when we 
use it in a context which suggests one of the other 
meanings. This is the usual result of precision of 
language ; but so long as the paradoxes are merely 
verbal, they do not give rise to more than verbal ob- 
jections. 

In judging of conduct we find at the outset two 
widely divergent methods, of which one is advocated 
by some moralists, the other by others, while both are 
practised by those who have no ethical theory. One 
of these methods, which is that advocated by utili- 
tarians, judges the Tightness of an act by relation to 
the goodness or badness of its consequences. The 
other method, advocated by intuitionists, judges by 
the approval or disapproval of the moral sense or con- 
science. I believe that it is necessary to combine both 
theories in order to get a complete account of right and 
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wrong. There is, I think, one sense in which a man 
does right when he does what will probably have the 
best consequences, and another in which he does right 
when he follows the dictates of his conscience, what- 
ever the probable consequences may be. (There are 
many other senses which we may give to the word 
rights but these two seem to be the most important.) 
Let us begin by considering the second of these senses. 

13. The question we have to ask ourselves is : What 
do we mean by the dictates of the moral sense ? If 
these are to afford a definition of right conduct, we 
cannot say that they consist in judging that such and 
such acts are right) for that would make our definition 
circular. We shall have to say that the moral sense 
consists in a certain specific emotion of approval towards 
an act, and that an act is to be called right when the 
agent, at the moment of action, feels this emotion of 
approval towards the action which he decides to per- 
form. There is certainly a sense in which a man ought 
to perform any act which he approves, and to abstain 
from any act which he disapproves ; and it seems also 
undeniable that there are emotions which may be 
called approval and disapproval. Thus this theory, 
whether adequate or not, must be allowed to contain 
a part of the truth. 

It is, however, fairly evident that there are other 
meanings of right conduct, and that, though there is 
an emotion of approval, there is also a judgment of 
approval, which may or may not be true. For we cer- 
tainly hold that a man who has done an action which 
his conscience approved may have been mistaken, and 
that in some sense his conscience ought not to have 
approved his action. But this would be impossible if 
nothing were involved except an emotion. To be mis- 
c 
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taken implies a judgment ; and thus we must admit 
that there is such a thing as a. judgment of approval. 
If this were not the case we could not reason with a man 
as to what is right ; what he approves would be neces- 
sarily right for him to do, and there could be no 
argument against his approval. We do in fact hold 
that when one man approves of a certain act, while 
another disapproves, one of them is mistaken, which 
would not be the case with a mere emotion. If one 
man likes oysters and another dislikes them, we do not 
say that either of them is mistaken. 

Thus there is a judgment of approval, 1 and this must 
consist of a judgment that an act is, in a new sense, 
right. The judgment of approval is not merely the 
judgment that we feel the emotion of approval, for 
then another who disapproved would not necessarily 
hold our judgment of approval to be mistaken. Thus 
in order to give a meaning to the judgment of approval, 
it is necessary to admit a sense of right other than 
approved. In this sense, when we approve an act we 
judge that it is right, and we may be mistaken in so 
judging. This new sense is objective^ in the sense 
that it does not depend upon the opinions and feelings 
of the agent. Thus a man who obeys the dictates of 
his conscience is not always acting rightly in the 
objective sense. When a man does what his con- 



1 The judgment of approval does not always coincide with the 
emotion of approval. For example, when a man has been led by his 
reason to reject a moral code which he formerly held, it will commonly 
happen, at least for a time, that his emotion of approval follows the old 
code, though his judgment has abandoned it. Thus he may have been 
brought up, like Mohammed's first disciples, to believe it a duty to avenge 
the murder of relations by murdering the murderer or his relations ; and 
he may continue to ^/approval of such vengeance after he has ceased 
to judge it approvingly. The emotion of approval will not be again in 
question in what follows, 
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science approves, he does what he believes to be 
objectively right, but not necessarily what is objectively 
right. We need, therefore, some other criterion than 
the moral sense for judging what is objectively right. 

14. It is in defining objective Tightness that the 
consequences of an action become relevant. Some 
moralists, it is true, deny the dependence upon conse- 
quences ; but that is to be attributed, I think, to 
confusion with the subjective sense. When people 
argue as to whether such and such an action is right, 
they always adduce the consequences which it has or 
may be expected to have. A statesman who has to 
decide what is the right policy, or a teacher who has 
to decide what is the right education, will be expected 
to consider what policy or what education is likely 
to have the best results. Whenever a question is 
at all complicated, and cannot be settled by following 
some simple rule, such as "thou shalt not steal," or 
"thou shalt not bear false witness," it is at once evi- 
dent that the decision cannot be made except by con- 
sideration of consequences. 

But even when the decision can be made by a simple 
precept, such as not to lie or not to steal, the justifi- 
cation of the precept is found only by consideration of 
consequences. A code such as the Decalogue, it must 
be admitted, can hardly be true without exception if the 
goodness or badness of consequences is what deter- 
mines the Tightness or wrongness of actions ; for in so 
complex a world it is unlikely that obedience to the 
Decalogue will always produce better consequences 
than disobedience. Yet it is a suspicious circumstance 
that breaches of those of the Ten Commandments which 
people still hold it a duty to obey do, as a matter 
of fact, have bad consequences in the vast majority 
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of instances, and would not be considered wrong in 
a case in which it was fairly certain that their conse- 
quences would be good. This latter fact is concealed 
by a question-begging addition of moral overtones to 
words. Thus, e.g., " thou shalt do no murder" would 
be an important precept if it were interpreted, as Tol- 
stoy interprets it, to mean " thou shalt not take human 
life." But it is not so interpreted ; on the contrary, 
some taking of human life is called "justifiable homi- 
cide." Thus murder comes to mean " unjustifiable 
homicide" ; and it is a mere tautology to say, "Thou 
shalt do no unjustifiable homicide." That this should 
be announced from Sinai would be as fruitless as Ham- 
let's report of the ghost's message: "There's ne'er 
a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, but he's an arrant 
knave." As a matter of fact, people do make a certain 
classification of homicides, and decide that certain kinds 
are justifiable and certain others unjustifiable. But 
there are many doubtful cases : tyrannicide, capital 
punishment, killing in war, killing in self-defence, 
killing in defence of others, are some of these. And 
if a decision is sought, it is sought usually by con- 
sidering whether the consequences of actions belong- 
ing to these classes are on the whole good or bad. 
Thus the importance of precepts such as the Ten Com- 
mandments lies in the fact that they give simple rules, 
obedience to which will in almost all cases have better 
consequences than disobedience ; and the justification 
of the rules is not wholly independent of consequences. 
15. In common language the received code of moral 
rules is usually presupposed, and an action is only 
called immoral when it infringes one of these rules. 
Whatever does not infringe them is regarded as per- 
missible, so that on most of the occasions of life no 
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one course of action is marked out as alone right. 
If a man adopts a course of action which, though 
not contrary to the received code, will probably have 
bad consequences, he is called unwise rather than 
immoral- Now, according to the distinction we have 
made between objective and subjective rightness, a 
man may well act in a way which is objectively 
wrong without doing what is subjectively wrong, i.e. 
what his conscience disapproves. An act (roughly 
speaking, I shall return to this point presently) is 
immoral when a man's conscience disapproves it, but 
is judged only unwise or injudicious when his con- 
science approves it, although we judge that it will 
probably have bad consequences. Now the usual 
moral code is supposed, in common language, to be 
admitted by every man's conscience, so that when he 
infringes it, his action is not merely injudicious, but 
immoral ; on the other hand, where the code is silent, 
we regard an unfortunate action as objectively but 
not subjectively wrong, i.e. as injudicious, but not 
immoral. The acceptance of a moral code has the 
great advantage that, in so far as its rules are objec- 
tively right, it tends to harmonise objective and 
subjective rightness. Thus it tends to cover all 
frequent cases, leaving only the rarer ones to the 
individual judgment of the agent. Hence when new 
sorts of cases become common, the moral code soon 
comes to deal with them ; thus each profession has 
its own code concerning cases common in the pro- 
fession, though not outside it. But the moral code 
is never itself ultimate ; it is based upon an estimate 
of probable consequences, and is essentially a method 
of leading men's judgment to approve what is objec- 
tively right and disapprove what is objectively wrong. 
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And when once a fairly correct code is accepted, the 
exceptions to it become very much fewer than they 
would otherwise be, because one of the consequences 
of admitting exceptions is to weaken the code, and 
this consequence is usually bad enough to outweigh 
the good resulting from admitting such and such an 
exception. This argument, however, works in the 
opposite direction with a grossly incorrect code ; and 
it is to be observed that most conventional codes 
embody some degree of unwarrantable selfishness, 
individual, professional, or national, and are thus in 
certain respects worthy of detestation. 

16. What is objectively right, then, is in some 
way dependent on consequences. The most natural 
supposition to start from would be that the objec- 
tively right act, under any circumstances, is the one 
which will have the best consequences. We will 
define this as the most fortunate act. The most 
fortunate act, then, is the one which will produce 
the greatest excess of good over evil, or the least 
excess of evil over good (for there may be situations in 
which every possible act will have consequences that 
are on the whole bad). But we cannot maintain that 
the most fortunate act is always the one which is 
objectively right, in the sense that it is what a wise 
man will hold that he ought to do. For it may happen 
that the act which will in fact prove the most fortunate 
is likely, according to all the evidence at our disposal, 
to be less fortunate than some other. In such a case, 
it will be, at least in one sense, objectively wrong to go 
against the evidence, in spite of the actual good result 
of our doing so. There have certainly been some men 
who have done so much harm that it would have been 
fortunate for the world if their nurses had killed them 
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in infancy. But if their nurses had done so their 
action would not have been objectively right, because 
the probability was that it would not have the best 
effects. Hence it would seem we must take account of 
probability in judging of objective Tightness ; let us 
then consider whether we can say that the objectively 
right act is the one which will probably be most fortu- 
nate. I shall define this as the wisest act. 

The wisest act, then, is that one which, when account 
is taken of all available data, gives us the greatest 
expectation of good on the balance, or the least ex- 
pectation of evil on the balance. There is, of course, 
a difficulty as to what are to be considered available 
data ; but broadly we can distinguish, in any given 
state of knowledge, things capable of being foreseen 
from things which are unpredictable. I suppose ac- 
count to be taken of the general body of current know- 
ledge, in fact the sort of consideration which people 
expect when they ask legal or medical advice. There 
is no doubt this brings us nearer to what is objectively 
right than we were when we were considering the 
actually most fortunate act. For one thing, it justifies 
the unavoidable limitation to not very distant conse- 
quences, which is almost always necessary if a practical 
decision is to be reached. For the likelihood of error 
in calculating distant consequences is so great that 
their contribution to the probable good or evil is very 
small, though their contribution to the actual good or 
evil is likely to be much greater than that of the nearer 
consequences. And it seems evident that what it is 
quite impossible to know cannot be relevant in judging 
as to what conduct is right. If, as is possible, a cata- 
clysm is going to destroy life on this planet this day 
week, many acts otherwise useful will prove to have 
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been wasted labour, for example, the preparation of 
next year's Nautical Almanac ; but since we have no 
reason to expect such a cataclysm, the Tightness or 
wrongness of acts is plainly to be estimated without 
regard to it. 

17. One apparent objection at once suggests itself to 
the definition. Very few acts are of sufficient im- 
portance to justify such elaborate and careful con- 
sideration as is required for forming an opinion as to 
whether they are the wisest. Indeed, the least im- 
portant decisions are often those which it would be 
hardest to make on purely reasonable grounds. A 
man who debates on each day which of two ways of 
taking exercise is likely to prove most beneficial is con- 
sidered absurd ; the question is at once difficult and 
unimportant, and is therefore not worth spending time 
over. But although it is true that unimportant de- 
cisions ought not to be made with excessive care, there 
is danger of confusion if this is regarded as an objection 
to our definition of objective Tightness. For the act 
which, in the case supposed, is objectively wrong is 
the act of deliberation, not the act decided upon as the 
result of deliberation. And the deliberation is con- 
demned by our definition, for it is very unlikely that 
there is no more beneficial way of spending time than 
in debating trivial points of conduct. Thus, although 
the wisest act is the one which, after complete in- 
vestigation, appears likely to give the most fortunate 
results, yet the complete investigation required to show 
that it is the wisest act is only itself wise in the case of 
very important decisions. This is only an elaborate 
way of saying that a wise man will not waste time on 
unimportant details. Hence this apparent objection 
can be answered. 
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18. One further addition is required for the defini- 
tion of the objectively right act, namely, that it must 
be possible. Among the acts whose consequences are 
to be considered we must not include such as are either 
physically impossible to perform or impossible for the 
agent to think of. This last condition introduces diffi- 
culties connected with Determinism, which are dis- 
cussed in Section iv. Ignoring these difficulties, we 
may say that the objectively right act is that one which, 
of all that are possible, will probably have the best 
consequences. 

19. We must now return to the consideration of subjec- 
tive Tightness, with a view to distinguishing conduct 
which is merely mistaken from conduct which is immoral 
or blameworthy. We here require a new sense of 
ought, which it is by no means easy to define. In the 
objective sense, a man ought to do what is objectively 
right. But in the subjective sense, which we have now 
to examine, he sometimes ought to do what is objec- 
tively wrong. For example, we saw that it is often 
objectively right to give less consideration to an unim- 
portant question of conduct than would be required for 
forming a trustworthy judgment as to what is objec- 
tively right. Now it seems plain that if we have given 
to such a question the amount and kind of considera- 
tion which is objectively right, and we then do what 
appears to us objectively right, our action is, in some 
sense, subjectively right, although it may be objectively 
wrong. Our action could certainly not be called a sin, 
and might even be highly virtuous, in spite of its objec- 
tive wrongness. It is these notions of what is sinful 
and what is virtuous that we have now to consider. 

20. The first suggestion that naturally occurs is 
that an act is subjectively right when it is judged 
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by the agent to be objectively right, and subjec- 
tively wrong when it is judged to be objectively 
wrong. I do not mean that it is subjectively right 
when the agent judges that it is the act which, of 
all that are possible, will probably have the best 
results ; for the agent may not accept the above account 
of objective Tightness. I mean merely that it is the one 
towards which he has the judgment of approval. A 
man may judge an act to be right without judging that 
its consequences will be probably the best possible ; I 
only contend that, when he truly judges it to be right, 
then its consequences will probably be the best possible. 
But his judgment as to what is objectively right may 
err, not only by a wrong estimate of probable conse- 
quences, or by failing to think of an act which he might 
have thought of, but also by a wrong theory as to what 
constitutes objective Tightness. In other words, the 
definition I gave of objective Tightness is not meant as 
an analysis of the meaning of the word, but as a mark 
which in fact attaches to all objectively right actions 
and to no others. 

We are to consider then the suggestion that an act is 
moral when the agent approves it and immoral when he 
disapproves it; using moral to mean subjectively right 
and immoral to mean subjectively wrong. This sugges- 
tion, it is plain, will not stand without much modification. 
In the first place, we often hold it immoral to approve 
some things and disapprove others, unless there are 
special circumstances to excuse such approval or disap- 
proval. In the second place, unreflecting acts, in 
which there is no judgment either of approval or 
disapproval, are often moral or immoral. For both 
these reasons the suggested definition must be regarded 
as inadequate. 
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21. The doctrine that an act is never immoral when 
the agent thinks it right has the drawback (or the 
advantage) that it excuses almost all the acts which 
would be commonly condemned. Very few people 
deliberately do what, at the moment, they believe to be 
wrong ; usually they first argue themselves into a belief 
that what they wish to do is right. They decide that it 
is their duty to teach so-and-so a lesson, that their 
rights have been so grossly infringed that if they take 
no revenge there will be an encouragement to injustice, 
that without a moderate indulgence in pleasure a 
character cannot develop in the best way, and so 
on and so on. Yet we do not cease to blame them 
on that account. Of course it may be said that a belief 
produced by a course of self-deception is not a genuine 
belief, and that the people who invent such excuses for 
themselves know all the while that the truth is the 
other way. Up to a point this is no doubt true, though 
I doubt if it is always true. There are, however, other 
cases of mistaken judgment as to what is right, where 
the judgment is certainly genuine, and yet we blame 
the agent. These are cases of thoughtlessness, where 
a man remembers consequences to himself, but forgets 
consequences to others. In such a case he may judge 
correctly and honestly on all the data that he remem- 
bers, yet if he were a better man he would remember 
more data. Most of the actions commonly condemned 
as selfish probably come under this head. Hence we 
must admit that an act may be immoral, even if the 
agent quite genuinely judges that it is right. 

Unreflecting acts, again, in which there is no judg- 
ment as to right or wrong, are often praised or blamed. 
Acts of generosity, for example, are more admired 
when they are impulsive than when they result from 
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reflection. I cannot think of any act which is more 
blamed when it is impulsive than when it is deliberate ; 
but certainly many impulsive acts are blamed — for 
example, such as spring from an impulse of malice 
or cruelty. 

22. In all these cases where reflection is absent, and 
also in the case of inadequate reflection, it may be said 
that blame does not belong properly to the act, but 
rather to the character revealed by the act, or, if to 
some acts, then to those previous deliberate acts by 
which the character has been produced which has 
resulted in the present act. The cases of self-deception 
would then be dismissed on the ground that the self- 
deceiver never really believes what he wishes to believe. 
We could then retain our original definition, that a 
moral act is one which the agent judges to be right, 
while an immoral one is one which he judges to be 
wrong. But I do not think this would accord with 
what most people really mean. I rather think that 
a moral act should be defined as one which the agent 
would have judged to be right if he had considered the 
question candidly and with due care ; if, that is to say, 
he had examined the data before him with a view to 
discovering what was right, and not with a view to 
proving such-and-such a course to be right. If an act 
is unimportant, and at the same time not obviously less 
right than some obvious alternative, we shall consider 
it neither moral nor immoral; for in such a case the act 
does not deserve careful consideration. The amount 
of care which a decision deserves depends upon its 
importance and difficulty ; in the case of a statesman 
advocating a new policy, for example, years of delibera- 
tion may sometimes be necessary to excuse him from 
the charge of levity. But with less important acts, it 
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is usually right to decide even when further reflection 
might show the present decision to be erroneous. 
Thus there is a certain amount of reflection appropriate 
to various acts, while some right acts are best when 
they spring from impulse (though these are such as 
reflection would approve). We may therefore say that 
an act is moral when it is one which the agent would 
judge to be right after an appropriate amount of candid 
thought, or, in the case of acts which are best when 
they are unreflecting, after the amount and kind of 
thought requisite to form a first opinion. An act is 
immoral when the agent would judge it to be wrong 
after an appropriate amount of reflection. It is neither 
moral nor immoral when it is unimportant and a small 
amount of reflection would not suffice to show whether 
it was right or wrong. 

23. We may now sum up our discussion of right and 
wrong. When a man asks himself: "What ought 
I to do?" he is asking what conduct is right in an 
objective sense. He cannot mean: "What ought 
a person to do who holds my views as to what a person 
ought to do?" for his views as to what a person ought 
to do are what will constitute his answer to the ques- 
tion "What ought I to do?" But the onlooker, who 
thinks that the man has answered this question wrongly, 
may nevertheless hold that, in acting upon his answer, 
the man was acting rightly in a second, subjective, 
sense. This second sort of right action we call moral 
action. We held that an action is moral when the 
agent would judge it to be right after an appropriate 
amount of candid thought, or after a small amount in 
the case of acts which are best when they are unreflect- 
ing; the appropriate amount of thought being depen- 
dent upon the difficulty and the importance of the 
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decision. And we held that an action is right when, of 
all that are possible, it is the one which will probably 
have the best results. There are many other meanings 
of rights but these seem to be the meanings required 
for answering the questions : " What ought I to do?" 
and " What acts are immoral ? " 

IV. DETERMINISM AND MORALS 

24. The importance to ethics of the free-will question 
is a subject upon which there has existed almost as 
much diversity of opinion as on the free-will question 
itself. It has been urged by advocates of free-will 
that its denial involves the denial of merit and demerit, 
and that, with the denial of these, ethics collapses. 
It has been urged on the other side that, unless we 
can foresee, at least partially, the consequences of our 
actions, it is impossible to know what course we ought 
to take under any given circumstances ; and that if 
other people's actions cannot be in any degree pre- 
dicted, the foresight required for rational action 
becomes impossible. I do not propose, in the 
following discussion, to go into the free-will con- 
troversy itself. The grounds in favour of determinism 
appear to me overwhelming, and I shall content my- 
self with a brief indication of these grounds. The 
question I am concerned with is not the free-will 
question itself, but the question how, if at all, morals 
are affected by assuming determinism. 

In considering this question, as in most of the other 
problems of ethics, the moralist who has not had a 
philosophical training appears to me to go astray, 
and become involved in needless complications, 
through supposing that right and wrong in conduct 
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are the ultimate conceptions of ethics, rather than 
good and bad, in the effects of conduct and in other 
things. The words good and bad are used both for 
the sort of conduct which is right or wrongs and for 
the sort of effects to be expected from right and wrong 
conduct, respectively. We speak of a good picture, a 
good dinner, and so on, as well as of a good action. But 
there is a great difference between these two meanings 
of good. Roughly speaking, a good action is one of 
which the probable effects are good in the other sense. 
It is confusing to have two meanings for one word, and 
we therefore agreed in the previous section to speak of a 
right action rather than a good action. In order to decide 
whether an action is rights it is necessary, as we have 
seen, to consider its probable effects. If the probable 
effects are, on the whole, better than those of any 
other action which is possible under the circumstances, 
then the action is right. The things that are good are 
things which, on their own account, and apart from 
any consideration of their effects, we ought to wish 
to see in existence: they are such things as, we may 
suppose, might make the world appear to the Creator 
worth creating. I do not wish to deny that right 
conduct is among the things that are good on their 
own account ; but if it is so, it depends for its intrinsic 
goodness upon the goodness of those other things 
which it aims at producing, such as love or happi- 
ness. Thus the Tightness of conduct is not the 
fundamental conception upon which ethics is built up. 
This fundamental conception is intrinsic goodness or 
badness. 

As the outcome of our discussions in the previous 
section, I shall assume the following definitions. The 
objectively right action, in any circumstances, is that 
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action which, of all that are possible, gives us, when 
account is taken of all available data, the greatest 
expectation of probable good effects, or the least 
expectation of probable bad effects. The subjectively 
right or moral action is that one which will be judged 
by the agent to be objectively right if he devotes to 
the question an appropriate amount of candid thought, 
or, in the case of actions that ought to be impulsive, 
a small amount. The appropriate amount of thought 
depends upon the importance of the action and the 
difficulty of the decision. An act is neither moral 
nor immoral when it is unimportant, and a small 
amount of reflection would not suffice to show whether 
it was right or wrong. After these preliminaries, we 
can pass to the consideration of our main topic. 

25. The principle of causality — that every event is 
determined by previous events, and can (theoretically) 
be predicted when enough previous events are known 
— appears to apply just as much to human actions as 
to other events. It cannot be said that its application 
to human actions, or to any other phenomena, is wholly 
beyond doubt ; but a doubt extending to the principle 
of causality must be so fundamental as to involve all 
science, all everyday knowledge, and everything, or 
almost everything, that we believe about the actual 
world. If causality is doubted, morals collapse, since 
a right action, as we have seen, is one of which the 
probable effects are the best possible, so that estimates 
of right and wrong necessarily presuppose that our 
actions can have effects, and therefore that the law of 
causality holds. In favour of the view that human 
actions alone are not the effects of causes, there appears 
to be no ground whatever except the sense of spon- 
taneity. But the sense of spontaneity only affirms that 
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we can do as we choose, and choose as we please, 
which no determinist denies ; it cannot affirm that our 
choice is independent of all motives, 1 and indeed 
introspection tends rather to show the opposite. It is 
said by the advocates of free-will 2 that determinism 
destroys morals, since it shows that all our actions are 
inevitable, and that therefore they deserve neither 
praise nor blame. Let us consider how far, if at all, 
this is the case. 

26. The part of ethics which is concerned, not with 
conduct, but with the meaning of good and bad, and 
the things that are intrinsically good and bad, is plainly 
quite independent of free-will. Causality belongs to 
the description of the existing world, and we saw that 
no inference can be drawn from what exists to what is 
good. Whether, then, causality holds always, some- 
times, or never is a question wholly irrelevant in the 
consideration of intrinsic goods and evils. But when 
we come to conduct and the notion of ought, we cannot 
be sure that determinism makes no difference. For we 
saw that the objectively right action may be defined as 
that one which, of all that are possible under the cir- 
cumstances, will probably on the whole have the best 
consequences. The action which is objectively right 
must therefore be in some sense possible. But if deter- 
minism is true, there is a sense in which no action is 
possible except the one actually performed. Hence, if 
the two senses of possibility are the same, the action 
actually performed is always objectively right ; for it is 
the only possible action, and therefore there is no other 

1 A motive means merely a cause of volition. 

2 I use freewill to mean the doctrine that not all volitions are deter- 
mined by causes, which is the denial of determinism. Free-will is often 
used in senses compatible with determinism, but I am not concerned to 
affirm or deny it in such senses. 

D 
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possible action which would have had better results. 
There is here, I think, a real difficulty. But let us 
consider the various kinds of possibility which may be 
meant. 

In order that an act may be a possible act, it must be 
physically possible to perform, it must be possible to 
think of, and it must be possible to choose if we think 
of it. Physical possibility, to begin with, is obviously 
necessary. There are circumstances under which I 
might do a great deal of good by running from Oxford 
to London in five minutes. But I should not be called 
unwise, or guilty of an objectively wrong act, for 
omitting to do so. We may define an act as physically 
possible when it will occur if I will it. Acts for which 
this condition fails are not to be taken account of in 
estimating Tightness or wrongness. 

27. To judge whether an act is possible to think of is 
more difficult, but we certainly take account of it in 
judging what a man ought to do. There is no physical 
impossibility about employing one's spare moments in 
writing lyric poems better than any yet written, and 
this would certainly be a more useful employment than 
most people find for their spare moments. But we do 
not blame people for not writing lyric poems unless, 
like FitzGerald, they are people that we feel could have 
written them. And not only we do not blame them, 
but we feel that their action may be objectively as well 
as subjectively right if it is the wisest that they could 
have thought of. But what they could have thought 
of is not the same as what they did think of. Suppose 
a man in a fire or a shipwreck becomes so panic- 
stricken that he never for a moment thinks of the help 
that is due to other people, we do not on that account 
hold that he does right in only thinking of himself. 
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Hence in some sense (though it is not quite clear what 
this sense is), some of the courses of action which a 
man does not think of are regarded as possible for him 
to think of, though others are admittedly impossible. 

There is thus a sense in which it must be possible to 
think of an action, if we are to hold that it is objectively 
wrong not to perform the action. There is also, if 
determinism is true, a sense in which it is not possible 
to think of any action except those which we do think 
of. But it is questionable whether these two senses of 
possibility are the same. A man who finds that his 
house is on fire may run out of it in a panic without 
thinking of warning the other inmates ; but we feel, 
rightly or wrongly, that it was possible for him to think 
of warning them in a sense in which it is not possible 
for a prosaic person to think of a lyric poem. It may 
be that we are wrong in feeling this difference, and that 
what really distinguishes the two cases is dependence 
upon past decisions. That is to say, we may recognise 
that no different choice among alternatives thought of 
at any time would have turned an ordinary man into 
a good lyric poet ; but that most men, by suitably 
choosing among alternatives actually thought of, can 
acquire the sort of character which will lead them to 
remember their neighbours in a fire. And if a man 
engages in some useful occupation of which a natural 
effect is to destroy his nerve, we may conceivably hold 
that this excuses his panic in an emergency. In such 
a point, it would seem that our judgment may really be 
dependent on the view we take as to the existence of 
free-will ; for the believer in free-will cannot allow any 
such excuse. 

If we try to state the difference we feel between the 
case of the lyric poems and the case of the fire, it seems 
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to come to this : that we do not hold an act objectively 
wrong when it would have required what we recognise 
as a special aptitude in order to think of a better act, 
and when we believe that the agent did not possess this 
aptitude. But this distinction seems to imply that there 
is not such a thing as a special aptitude for this or that 
virtue ; a view which cannot, I think, be maintained. 
An aptitude for generosity or for kindness may be as 
much a natural gift as an aptitude for poetry ; and an 
aptitude for poetry may be as much improved by prac- 
tice as an aptitude for kindness or generosity. Thus it 
would seem that there is no sense in which it is possible 
to think of some actions which in fact we do not think 
of, but impossible to think of others, except the sense 
that the ones we regard as possible would have been 
thought of if a different choice among alternatives 
actually thought of had been made on some previous 
occasion. We shall then modify our previous definition 
of the objectively right action by saying that it is the 
probably most beneficial among those that occur to the 
agent at the moment of choice. But we shall hold 
that, in certain cases, the fact that a more beneficial 
alternative does not occur to him is evidence of a wrong 
choice on some previous occasion. 

28. But since occasions of choice do often arise, and 
since there certainly is a sense in which it is possible to 
choose any one of a number of different actions which 
we think of, we can still distinguish some actions as 
right and some as wrong. Our previous definitions of 
objectively right actions and of moral actions still hold, 
with the modification that, among physically possible 
actions, only those •which we actually think of are to be 
regarded as possible. When several alternative actions 
present themselves, it is certain that we can both do 
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which we choose, and choose which we will. In this 
sense all the alternatives are possible. What deter- 
minism maintains is, that our will to choose this or that 
alternative is the effect of antecedents ; but this does 
not prevent our will from being itself a cause of other 
effects. And the sense in which different decisions are 
possible seems sufficient to distinguish some actions as 
right and some as wrong, some as moral and some as 
immoral. 

Connected with this is another sense in which, when 
we deliberate, either decision is possible. The fact that 
we judge one course objectively right may be the cause 
of our choosing this course : thus, before we have 
decided as to which course we think right, either is 
possible in the sense that either will result from our 
decision as to which we think right. This sense of 
possibility is important to the moralist, and illustrates 
the fact that determinism does not make moral delibera- 
tion futile. 

29. Determinism does not, therefore, destroy the dis- 
tinction of right and wrong ; and we saw before that it 
does not destroy the distinction of good and bad : we 
shall still be able to regard some people as better than 
others, and some actions as more right than others. But 
it is said that praise and blame and responsibility are 
destroyed by determinism. When a madman commits 
what in a sane man we should call a crime, we do not 
blame him, partly because he probably cannot judge 
rightly as to consequences, but partly also because we 
feel that he could not have done otherwise : if all men 
are really in the position of the madman, it would seem 
that all ought to escape blame. But I think the ques- 
tion of choice really decides as to praise and blame. 
The madman, we believe (excluding the case of wrong 
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judgment as to consequences), did not choose between 
different courses, but was impelled by a blind impulse. 
The sane man who (say) commits a murder has, on the 
contrary, either at the time of the murder or at some 
earlier time, chosen the worst of two or more alterna- 
tives that occurred to him ; and it is for this we blame 
him. It is true that the two cases merge into each 
other, and the madman may be blamed if he has 
become mad in consequence of vicious self-indulgence. 
But it is right that the two cases should not be too 
sharply distinguished, for we know how hard it often 
is in practice to decide whether people are what is 
called "responsible for their actions." It is sufficient 
that there is a distinction, and that it can be applied 
easily in most cases, though there are marginal cases 
which present difficulties. We apply praise or blame, 
then, and we attribute responsibility, where a man, 
having to exercise choice, has chosen wrongly ; and 
this sense of praise or blame is not destroyed by 
determinism. 

30. Determinism, then, does not in any way inter- 
fere with morals. It is worth noticing that free-will, 
on the contrary, would interfere most seriously, if 
anybody really believed in it. People never do, 
as a matter of fact, believe that any one else's actions 
are not determined by motives, however much they 
may think themselves free. Bradshaw consists en- 
tirely of predictions as to the actions of engine-drivers ; 
but no one doubts Bradshaw on the ground that the 
volitions of engine-drivers are not governed by motives* 
If we really believed that other people's actions did not 
have causes, we could never try to influence other 
people's actions ; for such influence can only result 
if we know, more or less, what causes will produce 
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the actions we desire. If we could never try to in- 
fluence other people's actions, no man could try to 
get elected to Parliament, or ask a woman to marry 
him : argument, exhortation, and command would 
become mere idle breath. Thus almost all the ac- 
tions with which morality is concerned would become 
irrational, rational action would be wholly precluded 
from trying to influence people's volitions, and right 
and wrong would be interfered with in a way in 
which determinism certainly does not interfere with 
them. Most morality absolutely depends upon the 
assumption that volitions have causes, and nothing 
in morals is destroyed by this assumption. 

Most people, it is true, do not hold the free-will 
doctrine in so extreme a form as that against which 
we have been arguing. They would hold that most 
of a man's actions have causes, but that some few, say 
one per cent, are uncaused spontaneous assertions of 
will. If this view is taken, unless we can mark off 
the one per cent of volitions which are uncaused, 
every inference as to human actions is infected with 
what we may call one per cent of doubt. This, it must 
be admitted, would not matter much in practice, be- 
cause, on other grounds, there will usually be at least 
one per cent of doubt in predictions as to human 
actions. But from the standpoint of theory there is 
a wide difference : the sort of doubt that must be 
admitted in any case is a sort which is capable of 
indefinite diminution, while the sort derived from the 
possible intervention of free-will is absolute and ulti- 
mate. In so far, therefore, as the possibility of un- 
caused volitions comes in, all the consequences above 
pointed out follow; and in so far as it does not come 
in, determinism holds. Thus one per cent of free- 
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will has one per cent of the objectionableness of 
absolute free-will, and has also only one per cent 
of the ethical consequences. 

In fact, however, no one really holds that right 
acts are uncaused. It would be a monstrous paradox 
to say that a man's decision ought not to be influ- 
enced by his belief as to what is his duty ; yet, if 
he allows himself to decide on an act because he 
believes it to be his duty, his decision has a motive, 
i.e. a cause, and is not free in the only sense 
in which the determinist must deny freedom. It 
would seem, therefore, that the objections to deter- 
minism are mainly attributable to misunderstanding 
of its purport. Hence, finally, it is not determinism 
but free-will that has subversive consequences. There 
is therefore no reason to regret that the grounds in 
favour of determinism are overwhelmingly strong. 

v. EGOISM 

31. We have next to consider an objection to the 
view that objective Tightness consists in probably hav- 
ing the best consequences on the whole. The objection 
I mean is that of egoism : that a man's first duty is 
to himself, and that to secure his own good is more 
imperative than to secure other people's. Extensions 
of this view are, that a man should prefer the interest 
of his family to that of strangers, of his countrymen to 
that of foreigners, or of his friends to that of his 
enemies. All these views have in common the belief 
that, quite apart from practicability, the ends which one 
man ought to pursue are different from those which 
another man ought to pursue. 

Egoism has several different meanings. It may 
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mean that every man is pyschologically bound to 
pursue his own good exclusively ; it may mean that 
every man will achieve the best result on the whole by 
pursuing his own good ; it may mean that his own 
good is the only thing a man ought to think good ; and 
it may mean, lastly, that there is no such thing as the 
general good at all, but only individual goods, and that 
each man is only concerned with what is good for 
himself. These meanings all presuppose that we 
know what is meant by "my good"; but this is 
not an easy conception to define clearly. I shall 
therefore begin by considering what it is capable of 
meaning. 

32. "My good" is a phrase capable of many different 
meanings. It may mean any good that I desire, 
whether this has any further special relation to me 
or not. Or, again, it may mean my pleasure, or 
any state of mind in me which is good. Or it may 
include honour and respect from others, or anything 
which is a good and has some relation to me in virtue 
of which it can be considered mine. The two mean- 
ings with which we shall be concerned are: (1) any good 
I desire, (2) any good having to me some relation other 
than that I desire it, which it does not have to others, 
of the kind which makes it mine, as my pleasure, 
my reputation, my learning, my virtue, etc. 

The theory that every man is psychologically bound 
to pursue his own good exclusively is, I think, incon- 
sistent with known facts of human nature, unless "my 
good" is taken in the sense of "something which 
I desire," and even then I do not necessarily pursue 
what I desire most strongly. The important point 
is, that what I desire has not necessarily any such other 
relation to me as would make it my good in the second 
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of the above senses. This is the point which must 
now occupy us. 

If " my good " means a good which is mine in some 
other sense than that I desire it, then I think it can be 
shown that my good is by no means the only object of 
my actions. There is a common confusion in people's 
thoughts on this subject, namely the following : If 
I desire anything, its attainment will give me more 
or less pleasure, and its non-attainment will give me 
more or less pain. Hence it is inferred that I desire it on 
account of the pleasure it would give me, and not on its 
own account. But this is to put the cart before the 
horse. The pleasure we get from things usually 
depends upon our having had a desire which they 
satisfy ; the pleasures of eating and drinking, for 
example, depend upon hunger and thirst. Or take, 
again, the pleasure people get from the victory of their 
own party in a contest. Other people would derive 
just the same pleasure from the victory of the opposite 
party ; in each case the pleasure depends for its exist- 
ence upon the desire, and would not exist if the desire 
had not existed. Thus we cannot say that people only 
desire pleasure. They desire all kinds of things, and 
pleasures come from desires much oftener than desires 
from imagined pleasures. Thus the mere fact that 
a man will derive some pleasure from achieving his 
object is no reason for saying that his desire is self- 
centred. 

33. Such arguments are necessary for the refuta- 
tion of those who hold it to be obvious a priori that 
every man must always pursue his own good ex- 
clusively. But, as is often the case with refutations 
of a priori theories, there is an air of logic-chopping 
about a discussion as to whether desire or the pleasure 
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expected from its satisfaction ought to have priority. 
Let us leave these questions, and consider whether, as 
a matter of fact, people's actions can be explained on the 
egoistic hypothesis. The most obvious instances to the 
contrary are, of course, cases of self-sacrifice — of men 
to their country, for example, or of parents to children. 
But these instances are so obvious that the egoistic 
theory is ready with an answer. It will maintain that, 
in such cases, the people who make the sacrifice would 
not be happy if they did not make it, that they desire 
the applause of men or of their own consciences, 
that they find in the moment of sacrifice an exaltation 
which realises their highest self, etc. etc. etc. Let 
us examine these arguments. It is said that the people 
in question would not be happy if they did not make 
the sacrifice. This is often false in fact, but we may 
let that pass. Why would they not be happy? Either 
because others would think less well of them, or 
because they themselves would feel pangs of conscience, 
or because they genuinely desired the object to be 
attained by their sacrifice and could not be happy 
without it. In the last case they have admittedly a 
desire not centred in self; the supposed effect upon 
their happiness is due to the desire, and would not 
otherwise exist, so that the effect upon happiness 
cannot be brought into account for the desire. But if 
people may have desires for things that lie outside 
their ego, then such desires, like others, may determine 
action, and it is possible to pursue an object which is 
not "my" good in any sense except that I desire 
and pursue it. Thus, in all cases of self-sacrifice, 
those who hold the egoistic theory will have to main- 
tain that the outside end secured by the self-sacri- 
fice is not desired. When a soldier sacrifices his life 
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he does not desire the victory of his country, and so on. 
This is already sufficiently preposterous, and sufficiently 
contrary to plain fact. But it is not enough. Assum- 
ing that this is the case, let us suppose that self-sacri- 
fice is dictated, not by desire for any outside end, but 
by fear of the disapproval of others. If this were so 
there would be no self-sacrifice if no one would know 
of its non-performance. A man who saw another 
drowning would not try to save him if he was sure that 
no one would see him not jumping into the water. This 
also is plainly contrary to fact. It may be said that the 
desire for approval, as well as the fear of disapproval, 
ought to be taken into account ; and a man can always 
make sure of approval by judicious boasting. But 
men have made sacrifices universally disapproved, 
for example, in maintaining unpopular opinions ; and 
very many have made sacrifices of which an essential 
part was that they should not be mentioned. Hence 
the defender of psychological egoism is driven back on 
the approval of conscience as the motive to an act of 
self-sacrifice. But it is really impossible to believe that 
all who deny themselves are so destitute of rational 
foresight as this theory implies. The pangs of con- 
science are to most people a very endurable pain, 
and practice in wrong-doing rapidly diminishes them. 
And if the act of self-denial involves the loss of life, 
the rapture of self-approbation, which the virtuous man 
is supposed to be seeking, must in any case be very 
brief. I conclude that the psychology of egoism is 
only produced by the exigencies of a wrong theory, 
and is not in accordance with the facts of observable 
human nature. 

Thus when we consider human actions and desires 
apart from preconceived theories, it is obvious that 
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most of them are objective and have no direct refer- 
ence to self. If "my good" means an object belong- 
ing to me in the sense of being a state of my mind, or 
a whole of which a state of my mind is a part, or what 
others think about me, then it is false that I can only 
desire or pursue my good. The only sense in which it 
is true is when " my good " is taken to mean " what I 
desire " ; but what I desire need not have any other 
connection with myself, except that I desire it. Thus 
there is no truth in the doctrine that men do, as a 
matter of fact, only desire or pursue objects specially 
related to themselves in any way except as objects 
desired or pursued. 

34. The next form of egoism to be considered is 
the doctrine that every man will best serve the general 
good by pursuing his own. There is a comfortable 
eighteenth-century flavour about this doctrine — it sug- 
gests a good income, a good digestion, and an enviable 
limitation of sympathy. We may admit at once that 
in a well-ordered world it would be true, and even that, 
as society becomes better organised, it becomes pro- 
gressively truer, since rewards will more and more be 
attached to useful actions. And in so far as a man's 
own good is more in his control than other people's, 
his actions will rightly concern themselves more with 
it than with other people's. For the same reason he 
will be more concerned with the good of his family 
than with that of people with whom he has less to do, 
and more with the good of his own country than with 
that of foreign countries. But the scope of such con- 
siderations is strictly limited, and every one can easily 
find in his own experience cases where the general 
good has been served by what at any rate appears to be 
a self-sacrifice. If such cases are to be explained 
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away, it is necessary to alter the conception of "my 
own good " in a way which destroys the significance of 
the doctrine we are considering. It may be said, for 
example, that the greatest of goods is a virtuous life. 
It will then follow that whoever lives a virtuous life 
secures for himself the greatest of goods. But if the 
doctrine means to assert, as it usually does, that self- 
centred desires, if they are prudent and enlightened, 
will suffice to produce the most useful conduct, then a 
refutation may be obtained either from common experi- 
ence or from any shining example of public merit. 
The reformer is almost always a man who has strong 
desires for objects quite unconnected with himself; and 
indeed this is a characteristic of all who are not petty- 
minded. I think the doctrine depends for its plausi- 
bility, like psychological egoism, upon regarding every 
object which I desire as my good, and supposing that 
it must be mine in some other sense than that I 
desire it. 

35. The doctrine that my good is the only thing 
that I ought to think good can only be logically main- 
tained by those who hold that I ought to believe what 
is false. For if I am right in thinking that my good is 
the only good, then every one else is mistaken unless 
he admits that my good, not his, is the only good. 
But this is an admission which I can scarcely hope that 
others will be willing to make. 

But what is really intended is, as a rule, to deny that 
there is any such thing as the general good at all. 
This doctrine cannot be logically refuted, unless by 
discovering in those who maintain it some opinion 
which implies the opposite. If a man were to main- 
tain that there is no such thing as colour, for example, 
we should be unable to disprove his position, provided 
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he was careful to think out its implications. As a 
matter of fact, however, everybody does hold opinions 
which imply a general good. Everybody judges that 
some sorts of communities are better than others ; and 
most people who affirm that when they say a thing is 
good they mean merely that they desire it, would admit 
that it is better two people's desires should be satisfied 
than only one person's. In some such way people fail 
to carry out the doctrine that there is no such concept 
as good; and if there is such a concept, then what is 
good is not good for me or for you, but is simply good. 
The denial that there is such a thing as good in an 
impersonal sense is only possible, therefore, to those 
who are content to have no ethics at all. 

36. It is possible to hold that, although there is 
such a thing as the general good, and although this 
is not always best served by pursuing my own good, 
yet it is always right to pursue my own good ex- 
clusively. This doctrine is not now often held as 
regards individuals ; but in international politics it 
is commonly held as regards nations. Many English- 
men and many Germans would admit that it is right 
for an English statesman to pursue exclusively the 
good of England, and a German the good of Germany, 
even if that good is to be attained by greater injury 
to the other. It is difficult to see what grounds there 
can be for such a view. If good is to be pursued at 
all, it can hardly be relevant who is going to enjoy 
the good. It would be as reasonable for a man on 
Sundays to think only of his welfare on future Sun- 
days, and on Mondays to think only of Mondays. 
The doctrine, in fact, seems to have no merit except 
that it justifies acts otherwise unjustifiable. It is, 
indeed, so evident that it is better to secure a greater 
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good for A than a lesser good for B, that it is hard 
to find any still more evident principle by which to 
prove this. And if A happens to be some one else, 
and B to be myself, that cannot affect the question, 
since it is irrelevant to the general maxim who A and 
B may be. 

If no form of egoism is valid, it follows that an act 
which ought to be performed may involve a self- 
sacrifice not compensated by any personal good 
acquired by means of such an act. So unwilling, 
however, are people to admit self-sacrifice as an 
ultimate duty that they will often defend theological 
dogmas on the ground that such dogmas reconcile 
self-interest with duty. Such reconciliations, it should 
be observed, are in any case merely external ; they do 
not show that duty means the pursuit of one's own 
interest, but only that the acts which it dictates are 
those that further one's own interest. Thus when 
it is pretended that there are logical grounds making 
such reconciliations imperative, we must reply that 
the logical purpose aimed at could only be secured by 
showing that duty means the same as self-interest. 
It is sometimes said that the two maxims, " You ought 
to aim at producing the greatest possible good " and 
"You ought to pursue your own interest," are equally 
evident ; and each is supposed to be true in all possible 
circumstances and in all possible worlds. But if that 
were the case, a world where self-interest and the 
general good might conflict ought not only to be 
non-existent, but inconceivable ; yet so far is it from 
being inconceivable that many people conceive it to 
be exemplified in the actual world. Hence the view 
that honesty is the best policy may be a comfort to 
the reluctant saint, but cannot be a solution to the 
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perplexed logician. The notion, therefore, that a 
good God or a future life can be logically inferred to 
remove the apparent conflict of self-interest and the 
general good is quite unwarrantable. If there were 
a logical puzzle, it could only be removed by showing 
that self-interest and the general good mean the same 
thing, not by showing that they coincide in fact. 
But if the above discussion has been sound, there is 
no logical puzzle : we ought to pursue the general 
good, and when this conflicts with self-interest, self- 
interest ought to give way. 



VI. METHODS OF ESTIMATING GOODS AND EVILS 

37. In order to complete our account of ethics, it 
would be natural to give a list of the principal goods 
and evils of which we have experience. I shall, 
however, not attempt to give such a list, since I hold 
that the reader is probably quite as capable as I am 
of judging what things are good and what bad. All 
that I propose to do in this section is to examine the 
view that we can never know what is good and what 
bad, and to suggest methods to be employed and 
fallacies to be avoided in considering intrinsic good- 
ness or badness. 

There is a widespread ethical scepticism, which is 
based upon observation of men's differences in regard 
to ethical questions. It is said that A thinks one 
thing good, and B thinks another, and there is no 
possible way in which either can persuade the other 
that he is wrong. Hence, it is concluded, the whole 
thing is really only a matter of taste, and it is a 
waste of time to ask which is right when two people 
differ in a judgment of value. 

E 
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It would be absurd to deny that, as compared with 
physical science, ethics does suffer from a measure 
of the defect which such sceptics allege. It must be 
admitted that ultimately the judgment "this thing is 
good" or "that thing is bad" must be an immediate 
judgment, which results merely from considering the 
thing appraised, and cannot be proved by any argu- 
ment that would appeal to a man who had passed an 
opposite immediate judgment. I think it must also 
be admitted that, even after every possible precaution 
against error has been taken, people's immediate 
judgments of value do still differ more or less. But 
such immediate differences seem to me to be the 
exception : most of the actual differences are of a 
kind which argument might lessen, since usually the 
opinion held is either one of which the opposite is 
demonstrable or one which is falsely believed to be itself 
demonstrable. This second alternative embraces all 
false beliefs held because they flow from a false theory; 
and such beliefs, though often the direct contraries 
of what immediate inspection would lead to, are apt 
to be a complete bar to inspection. This is a very 
familiar phenomenon. Sydney Smith, believed to be 
always witty, says "pass the mustard," and the whole 
table is convulsed with laughter. Much wrong judg- 
ment in ethics is of this nature. 

38. In regard to the things that are good or bad, in 
themselves, and not merely on account of their effects, 
there are two opposite errors of this sort to be avoided 
— the one the error of the philosopher, the other that 
of the moralist. The philosopher, bent on the con- 
struction of a system, is inclined to simplify the facts 
unduly, to give them a symmetry which is fictitious, 
and to twist them into a form in which they can all be 
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deduced from one or two general principles. The 
moralist, on the other hand, being primarily concerned 
with conduct, tends to become absorbed in means, to 
value the actions men ought to perform more than the 
ends which such actions serve. This latter error — for 
in theorising it is an error — is so forced upon us by 
the exigencies of practice that we may easily come to 
feel the ultimate ends of life far less important than the 
proximate and intermediate purposes which we con- 
sciously endeavour to realise. And hence most of what 
they value in this world would have to be omitted by 
many moralists from any imagined heaven, because 
there such things as self-denial and effort and courage 
and pity could find no place. The philosopher's error 
is less common than the moralist's, because the love of 
system and of the intellectual satisfaction of a deduc- 
tive edifice is rarer than the love of virtue. But among 
writers on ethics the philosopher's error occurs oftener 
than the other, because such writers are almost always 
among the few men who have the love of system. 
Kant has the bad eminence of combining both errors 
in the highest possible degree, since he holds that 
there is nothing good except the virtuous will — a view 
which simplifies the good as much as any philosopher 
could wish, and mistakes means for ends as completely 
as any moralist could enjoin. 

39. The moralist's fallacy illustrates another im- 
portant point. The immediate judgments which are 
required in ethics concern intrinsic goods and evils, 
not right and wrong conduct. I do not wish to deny 
that people have immediate judgments of right and 
wrong, nor yet that in action it is usually moral to 
follow such judgments. What I mean is that such 
judgments are not among those which ethics must 
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accept without proof, provided that (whether by the 
suggestions of such judgments or otherwise) we have 
accepted some such general connection of right action 
with good consequences as was advocated in Section in. 
For then, if we know what is good and bad, we can 
discover what is right or wrong ; hence in regard to 
right and wrong it is unnecessary to rely upon imme- 
diate inspection — a method which must be allowed 
some scope, but should be allowed as little as possible. 

1 think when attention is clearly confined to good and 
bad, as opposed to right and wrong, the amount of 
disagreement between different people is seen to be 
much less than might at first be thought. Right and 
wrong, since they depend upon consequences, will 
vary as men's circumstances vary, and will be largely 
affected, in particular, by men's beliefs about right and 
wrong, since many acts will in all likelihood have a 
worse effect if they are generally believed to be wrong 
than if they are generally believed to be right, while 
with some acts the opposite is the case. (For example, 
a man who, in exceptional circumstances, acts contrary 
to a received and generally true moral rule, is more 
likely to be right if he will be thought to be wrong, 
for then his action will have less tendency to weaken 
the authority of the rule.) Thus differences as regards 
rules of right action are not a ground for scepticism, 
provided the different rules are held in different 
societies. Yet such differences are in practice a very 
powerful solvent of ethical beliefs. 

40. Some differences as to what is good in itself 
must, however, be acknowledged even when all pos- 
sible care has been taken to consider the question by 
itself. For example, retributive punishment, as op- 
posed to deterrent or reformative punishment, was 
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almost universally considered good until a recent 
time ; yet in our own day it is very generally con- 
demned. Hell can only be justified if retributive 
punishment is good ; and the decay of a belief in hell 
appears to be mainly due to a change of feeling on 
this point. 

But even where there seems to be a difference as to 
ends, this difference is often due to some theory on one 
side or on both, and not to immediate inspection. Thus 
in the case of hell, people may reason, consciously or 
unconsciously, that revelation shows that God created 
hell, and that therefore retributive punishment must be 
good; and this argument doubtless influences many 
who would otherwise hold retributive punishment to be 
bad. Where there is such an influence we do not have 
a genuine difference in an immediate judgment as to 
intrinsic good or bad ; and in fact such differences 
are, I believe, very rare indeed. 

41. A source of apparent differences is that some 
things which in isolation are bad or indifferent are 
essential ingredients in what is good as a whole, and 
some things which are good or indifferent are essential 
ingredients in what is bad as a whole. In such cases 
we judge differently according as we are considering 
a thing in isolation or as an ingredient in some larger 
whole. To judge whether a thing is in itself good, we 
have to ask ourselves whether we should value it if it 
existed otherwise than as an ingredient in some whole 
which we value. But to judge whether a thing ought 
to exist, we have to consider whether it is a part of 
some whole which we value so much that we prefer the 
existence of the whole with its possibly bad part to the 
existence of neither. Thus compassion is a good of 
which some one's misfortune is an essential part ; envy 
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is an evil of which some one's good is an essential part. 
Hence the position of some optimists, that all the evil 
in the world is necessary to constitute the best possible 
whole, is not logically absurd, though there is, so far as 
I know, no evidence in its favour. Similarly the view 
that all the good is an unavoidable ingredient in the 
worst possible whole is not logically absurd ; but this 
view, not being agreeable, has found no advocates. 

Even where none of the parts of a good whole are 
bad, or of a bad whole good, it often happens that the 
value of a complex whole cannot be measured by add- 
ing together the values of its parts ; the whole is often 
better or worse than the sum of the values of its parts. 
In all aesthetic pleasures, for example, it is important 
that the object admired should really be beautiful : in 
the admiration of what is ugly there is something 
ridiculous, or even sometimes repulsive, although, 
apart from the object, there may be no difference in the 
value of the emotion per se. And yet, apart from the 
admiration it may produce, a beautiful object, if it is 
inanimate, appears to be neither good nor bad. Thus 
in themselves an ugly object and the emotion it excites 
in a person of bad taste may be respectively just as 
good as a beautiful object and the emotion it excites in 
a person of good taste ; yet we consider the enjoyment 
of what is beautiful to be better, as a whole, than an 
exactly similar enjoyment of what is ugly. If we did 
not we should be foolish not to encourage bad taste, 
since ugly objects are much easier to produce than 
beautiful ones. In like manner, we consider it better 
to love a good person than a bad one. Titania's love 
for Bottom may be as lyric as Juliet's for Romeo ; yet 
Titania is laughed at. Thus many goods must be 
estimated as wholes, not piecemeal ; and exactly the 
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same applies to evils. In such cases the wholes may 
be called organic unities. 

42. Many theorists who have some simple account 
of the sole good have also, probably without having 
recognised them as such, immediate judgments of value 
inconsistent with their theory, from which it appears 
that their theory is not really derived from immediate 
judgments of value. Thus those who have held that 
virtue is the sole good have generally also held that in 
heaven it will be rewarded by happiness. Yet a reward 
must be a good ; thus they plainly ./fee/ that happiness 
also is a good. If virtue were the sole good it would 
be logically compelled to be its own reward. 

A similar argument can be brought against those 
who hold that the sole good is pleasure (or happiness, 
as some prefer to call it). This doctrine is regarded as 
self-evident by many, both philosophers and plain 
men. But although the general principle may at first 
sight seem obvious, many of its applications are highly 
paradoxical. To live in a fool's paradise is commonly 
considered a misfortune ; yet in a world which allows 
no paradise of any other kind a fool's paradise is surely 
the happiest habitation. All hedonists are at great pains 
to prove that what are called the higher pleasures are 
really the more pleasurable. But plainly their anxiety 
to prove this arises from an uneasy instinct that such 
pleasures are higher, even if they are not more pleasur- 
able. The bias which appears in hedonist arguments 
on this point is otherwise quite inexplicable. Although 
they hold that, "quantity of pleasure being equal, 
pushpin is as good as poetry," they are careful to argue 
that quantity of pleasure is not equal, but is greater in 
the case of poetry — a proposition which seems highly 
disputable, and chiefly commended by its edifying 
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nature. Any one would admit that the pleasure of 
poetry is a greater good than the pleasure of bathing 
on a hot day ; but few people could say honestly that it 
is as intense. And even states of mind which, as 
a whole, are painful, may be highly good. Love of 
the dead may easily be the best thing in a life ; yet it 
cannot but be full of pain. And conversely, we con- 
demn pleasure derived from the love of what is bad ; 
even if we admit that the pleasure in itself is a good, 
we consider the whole state of mind bad. If two bitter 
enemies lived in different countries, and each falsely 
believed that the other was undergoing tortures, each 
might feel pleasure; yet we should not consider such 
a state of things good. We should even think it much 
worse than a state in which each derived pain from the 
belief that the other was in torture. It may, of course, 
be said that this is due to the fact that hatred in general 
causes more pain than pleasure, and hence is con- 
demned broadly on hedonistic grounds, without 
sufficient regard to possible exceptions. But the pos- 
sibility of exceptions to the principle that hatred is bad 
can hardly be seriously maintained, except by a theorist 
in difficulties. 

Thus while we may admit that all pleasure, in itself, 
is probably more or less good, we must hold that plea- 
sures are not good in proportion to their intensity, and 
that many states of mind, although pleasure is an 
element in them, are bad as a whole, and may even be 
worse than they would be if the pleasure were absent. 
And this result has been reached by appealing to 
ethical judgments with which almost every one would 
agree. I conclude, therefore, from all ,that has been 
adduced in this section, that although some ultimate 
ethical differences must be admitted between different 
people, by far the greater part of the commonly observed 
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differences are due either to asking the wrong question 
(as, e.g., by mistaking means for ends), or to the in- 
fluence of a hasty theory in falsifying immediate judg- 
ments. There is reason to hope, therefore, that a very 
large measure of agreement on ethical questions may 
be expected to result from clearer thinking ; and this is 
probably the chief benefit to be ultimately derived from 
the study of ethics. 

43. We may now sum up our whole discussion 
of ethics. The most fundamental notions in ethics, 
we agreed, are the notions of intrinsic good and evil. 
These are wholly independent of other notions, and 
the goodness or badness of a thing cannot be inferred 
from any of its other qualities, such as its existence 
or non-existence. Hence what actually occurs has no 
bearing on what ought to occur, and what ought to 
occur has no bearing on what does occur. The next 
pair of notions with which we were concerned were 
those of objective right and wrong. The objectively 
right act is the act which a man will hold that he 
ought to perform when he is not mistaken. This, 
we decided, is that one, of all the acts that are possible, 
which will probably produce the best results. Thus 
in judging what actions are right we need to know 
what results are good. When a man is mistaken as 
to what is objectively right, he may nevertheless act 
in a way which is subjectively right ; thus we need 
a new pair of notions, which we called moral and 
immoral. A moral act is virtuous and deserves praise ; 
an immoral act is sinful/and deserves blame. A moral 1 
act, we decided, is one which the agent would have 
judged right after an appropriate amount of candid 
reflection, 1 where the appropriate amount of reflection 

1 Or after a. small amount in the case of acts which ought to be 
impulsive. 
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depends upon the difficulty and importance of his 
decision. We then considered the bearing of deter- 
minism on morals, which we found to consist in a 
limitation of the acts which are possible under any 
circumstances. If determinism is true, there is a sense 
in which no act is possible except the one which in fact 
occurs ; but there is another sense, which is the one 
relevant to ethics, in which any act is possible which 
is contemplated during deliberation (provided it is 
physically possible, i.e. will be performed if we will 
to perform it). We then discussed various forms of 
egoism, and decided that all of them are false. 
Finally, we considered some mistakes which are 
liable to be made in attempting to form an imme- 
diate judgment as to the goodness or badness of a 
thing, and we decided that, when these mistakes are 
avoided, people probably differ very little in their 
judgments of intrinsic value. The making of such 
judgments we did not undertake ; for if the reader 
agrees, he could make them himself, and if he dis- 
agrees without falling into any of the possible con- 
fusions, there is no way of altering his opinion. 



THE FREE MAN'S WORSHIP 1 

TO Dr. Faustus in his study Mephistopheles told 
the history of the Creation, saying : 

"The endless praises of the choirs of angels had 
begun to grow wearisome ; for, after all, did he not 
deserve their praise ? Had he not given them endless 
joy? Would it not be more amusing to obtain un- 
deserved praise, to be worshipped by beings whom 
he tortured? He smiled inwardly, and resolved that 
the great drama should be performed. 

" For countless ages the hot nebula whirled aimlessly 
through space. At length it began to take shape, the 
central mass threw off planets, the planets cooled, boil- 
ing seas and burning mountains heaved and tossed, 
from black masses of cloud hot sheets of rain deluged 
the barely solid crust. And now the first germ of life 
grew in the depths of the ocean, and developed rapidly 
in the fructifying warmth into vast forest trees, huge 
ferns springing from the damp mould, sea monsters 
breeding, fighting, devouring, and passing away. And 
from the monsters, as the play unfolded itself, Man was 
born, with the power of thought, the knowledge of 
good and evil, and the cruel thirst for worship. And 
Man saw that all is passing in this mad, monstrous 
world, that all is struggling to snatch, at any cost, 
a few brief moments of life before Death's inexorable 
decree. And Man said: i There is a hidden purpose, 

1 Reprinted from the Independent Review, December, 1903. 
59 
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could we but fathom it, and the purpose is good ; for 
we must reverence something, and in the visible world 
there is nothing worthy of reverence.' And Man stood 
aside from the struggle, resolving that God intended 
harmony to come out of chaos by human efforts. And 
when he followed the instincts which God had trans- 
mitted to him from his ancestry of beasts of prey, 
he called it Sin, and asked God to forgive him. But he 
doubted whether he could be justly forgiven, until he 
invented a divine Plan by which God's wrath was 
to have been appeased. And seeing the present was 
bad, he made it yet worse, that thereby the future 
might be better. And he gave God thanks for the 
strength that enabled him to forego even the joys that 
were possible. And God smiled ; and when he saw 
that Man had become perfect in renunciation and 
worship, he sent another sun through the sky, which 
crashed into Man's sun ; and all returned again to 
nebula. 

" 'Yes,' he murmured, 'it was a good play; I will 
have it performed again.'" 

Such, in outline, but even more purposeless, more 
void of meaning, is the world which Science presents 
for our belief. Amid such a world, if anywhere, our 
ideals henceforward must find a home. That Man 
is the product of causes which had no prevision of the 
end they were achieving ; that his origin, his growth, 
his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but 
the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms ; that 
no fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, 
can preserve an individual life beyond the grave ; that 
all the labours of the ages, all the devotion, all the 
inspiration, all the noonday brightness of human 
genius, are destined to extinction in the vast death 
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of the solar system, and that the whole temple of Man's 
achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the 
debris of a universe in ruins — all these things, if not 
quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, that no 
philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand- 
Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on 
the firm foundation of unyielding despair, can the 
soul's habitation henceforth be safely built. 

How, in such an alien and inhuman world, can 
so powerless a creature as Man preserve his aspirations 
untarnished? A strange mystery it is that Nature, 
omnipotent but blind, in the revolutions of her secular 
hurryings through the abysses of space, has brought 
forth at last a child, subject still to her power, but 
gifted with sight, with knowledge of good and evil, 
with the capacity of judging all the works of his 
unthinking Mother. In spite of Death, the mark 
and seal of the parental control, Man is yet free, 
during his brief years, to examine, to criticise, to 
know, and in imagination to create. To him alone, 
in the world with which he is acquainted, this freedom 
belongs ; and in this lies his superiority to the resistless 
forces that control his outward life. 

The savage, like ourselves, feels the oppression of 
his impotence before the powers of Nature ; but hav- 
ing in himself nothing that he respects more than 
Power, he is willing to prostrate himself before his 
gods, without inquiring whether they are worthy of his 
worship. Pathetic and very terrible is the long history 
of cruelty and torture, of degradation and human 
sacrifice, endured in the hope of placating the jealous 
gods : surely, the trembling believer thinks, when what 
is most precious has been freely given, their lust for 
blood must be appeased, and more will not be required. 
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The religion of Moloch — as such creeds may be generi- 
cally called — is in essence the cringing submission of 
the slave, who dare not, even in his heart, allow the 
thought that his master deserves no adulation. Since 
the independence of ideals is not yet acknowledged, 
Power may be freely worshipped, and receive an 
unlimited respect, despite its wanton infliction of 
pain. 

But gradually, as morality grows bolder, the claim 
of the ideal world begins to be felt ; and worship, if 
it is not to cease, must be given to gods of another 
kind than those created by the savage. Some, though 
they feel the demands of the ideal, will still consciously 
reject them, still urging that naked Power is worthy 
of worship. Such is the attitude inculcated in God's 
answer to Job out of the whirlwind : the divine power 
and knowledge are paraded, but of the divine goodness 
there is no hint. Such also is the attitude of those 
who, in our own day, base their morality upon the 
struggle for survival, maintaining that the survivors 
are necessarily the fittest. But others, not content 
with an answer so repugnant to the moral sense, will 
adopt the position which we have become accustomed 
to regard as specially religious, maintaining that, in 
some hidden manner, the world of fact is really har- 
monious with the world of ideals. Thus Man creates 
God, all-powerful and all-good, the mystic unity of 
what is and what should be. 

But the world of fact, after all, is not good ; and, 
in submitting our judgment to it, there is an element 
of slavishness from which our thoughts must be purged. 
For in all things it is well to exalt the dignity of Man, 
by freeing him, as far as possible, from the tyranny 
of non-human Power, When we have realised that 
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Power is largely bad, that man, with his knowledge 
of good and evil, is but a helpless atom in a world 
which has no such knowledge, the choice is again 
presented to us : Shall we worship Force, or shall 
we worship Goodness? Shall our God exist and be 
evil, or shall he be recognised as the creation of our 
own conscience ? 

The answer to this question is very momentous, and 
affects profoundly our whole morality. The worship of 
Force, to which Carlyle and Nietzsche and the creed 
of Militarism have accustomed us, is the result of 
failure to maintain our own ideals against a hostile 
universe : it is itself a prostrate submission to evil, 
a sacrifice of our best to Moloch. If strength indeed 
is to be respected, let us respect rather the strength 
of those who refuse that false " recognition of facts" 
which fails to recognise that facts are often bad. Let 
us admit that, in the world we know, there are many 
things that would be better otherwise, and that the 
ideals to which we do and must adhere are not realised 
in the realm of matter. Let us preserve our respect 
for truth, for beauty, for the ideal of perfection which 
life does not permit us to attain, though none of these 
things meet with the approval of the unconscious uni- 
verse. If Power is bad, as it seems to be, let us 
reject it from our hearts. In this lies Man's true 
freedom : in determination to worship only the God 
created by our own love of the good, to respect only 
the heaven which inspires the insight of our best 
moments. In action, in desire, we must submit per- 
petually to the tyranny of outside forces ; but in 
thought, in aspiration, we are free, free from our 
fellow-men, free from the petty planet on which our 
bodies impotently crawl, free even, while we live, from 
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the tyranny of death. Let us learn, then, that energy 
of faith which enables us to live constantly in the 
vision of the good ; and let us descend, in action, 
into the world of fact, with that vision always before us. 

When first the opposition of fact and ideal grows 
fully visible, a spirit of fiery revolt, of fierce hatred 
of the gods, seems necessary to the assertion of free- 
dom. To defy with Promethean constancy a hostile 
universe, to keep its evil always in view, always 
actively hated, to refuse no pain that the malice of 
Power can invent, appears to be the duty of all who 
will not bow before the inevitable. But indignation 
is still a bondage, for it compels our thoughts to be 
occupied with an evil world ; and in the fierceness 
of desire from which rebellion springs there is 'a kind 
of self-assertion which it is necessary for the wise to 
overcome. Indignation is a submission of our thoughts, 
but not of our desires ; the Stoic freedom in which 
wisdom consists is found in the submission of our 
desires, but not of our thoughts. From the submis- 
sion of our desires springs the virtue of resignation ; 
from the freedom of our thoughts springs the whole 
world of art and philosophy, and the vision of beauty 
by which, at last, we half reconquer the reluctant 
world. But the vision of beauty is possible only to 
unfettered contemplation, to thoughts not weighted 
by the load of eager wishes ; and thus Freedom comes 
only to those who no longer ask of life that it shall 
yield them any of those personal goods that are subject 
to the mutations of Time. 

Although the necessity of renunciation is evidence 
of the existence of evil, yet Christianity, in preaching 
it, has shown a wisdom exceeding that of the Prome- 
thean philosophy of rebellion. It must be admitted 
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that, of the things we desire, some, though they prove 
impossible, are yet real goods ; others, however, as 
ardently longed for, do not form part of a fully purified 
ideal. The belief that what must be renounced is bad, 
though sometimes false, is far less often false than un- 
tamed passion supposes ; and the creed of religion, by 
providing a reason for proving that it is never false, 
has been the means of purifying our hopes by the dis- 
covery of many austere truths. 

But there is in resignation a further good element : 
even real goods, when they are unattainable, ought not 
to be fretfully desired. To every man comes, sooner 
or later, the great renunciation. For the young, 
there is nothing unattainable ; a good thing desired 
with the whole force of a passionate will, and yet 
impossible, is to them not credible. Yet, by death, by 
illness, by poverty, or by the voice of duty, we must 
learn, each one of us, that the world was not made for 
us, and that, however beautiful may be the things we 
crave, Fate may nevertheless forbid them. It is the 
part of courage, when misfortune comes, to bear with- 
out repining the ruin of our hopes, to turn away our 
thoughts from vain regrets. This degree of submission 
to Power is not only just and right : it is the very gate 
of wisdom. 

But passive renunciation is not the whole of wisdom ; 
for not by renunciation alone can we build a temple for 
the worship of our own ideals. Haunting foreshadow- 
ings of the temple appear in the realm of imagination, 
in music, in architecture, in the untroubled king- 
dom of reason, and in the golden sunset magic of 
lyrics, where beauty shines and glows, remote from 
the touch of sorrow, remote from the fear of change, 
remote from the failures and disenchantments of the 
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world of fact. In the contemplation of these things 
the vision of heaven will shape itself in our hearts, 
giving at once a touchstone to judge the world about 
us, and an inspiration by which to fashion to our needs 
whatever is not incapable of serving as a stone in the 
sacred temple. 

Except for those rare spirits that are born without 
sin, there is a cavern of darkness to be traversed before 
that temple can be entered. The gate of the cavern is 
despair, and its floor is paved with the gravestones of 
abandoned hopes. There Self must die ; there the 
eagerness, the greed of untamed desire must be slain, 
for only so can the soul be freed from the empire of 
Fate. But out of the cavern the Gate of Renunciation 
leads again to the daylight of wisdom, by whose 
radiance a new insight, a new joy, a new tenderness, 
shine forth to gladden the pilgrim's heart. 

When, without the bitterness of impotent rebellion, 
we have learnt both to resign ourselves to the outward 
rule of Fate and to recognise that the non-human 
world is unworthy of our worship, it becomes possible 
at last so to transform and refashion the unconscious 
universe, so to transmute it in the crucible of imagina- 
tion, that a new image of shining gold replaces the old 
idol of clay. In all the multiform facts of the world — 
in the visual shapes of trees and mountains and clouds, 
in the events of the life of man, even in the very omni- 
potence of Death — the insight of creative idealism can 
find the reflection of a beauty which its own thoughts 
first made. In this way mind asserts its subtle mastery 
over the thoughtless forces of Nature. The more evil 
the material with which it deals, the more thwarting 
to untrained desire, the greater is its achievement in\ 
inducing the reluctant rock to yield up its hidden 
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treasures, the prouder its victory in compelling the>_ 
opposing forces to swell the pageant of its triumph. 
Of all the arts, Tragedy is the proudest, the most 
triumphant ; for it builds its shining citadel in the 
very centre of the enemy's country, on the very 
summit of his highest mountain ; from its impreg- 
nable watch-towers, his camps and arsenals, his 
columns and forts, are all revealed ; within its walls 
the free life continues, while the legions of Death 
and Pain and Despair, and all the servile captains 
of tyrant Fate, afford the burghers of that dauntless 
city new spectacles of beauty. Happy those sacred 
ramparts, thrice happy the dwellers on that all-seeing 
eminence. Honour to those brave warriors who, 
through countless ages of warfare, have preserved 
for us the priceless heritage of liberty, and have kept 
undefiled by sacrilegious invaders the home of the 
unsubdued. 

But the beauty of Tragedy does but make visible 
a quality which, in more or less obvious shapes, is 
present always and everywhere in life. In the spec- 
tacle of Death, in the endurance of intolerable pain, 
and in the irrevocableness of a vanished past, there 
is a sacredness, an overpowering awe, a feeling of the 
vastness, the depth, the inexhaustible mystery of 
existence, in which, as by some strange marriage of 
pain, the sufferer is bound to the world by bonds 
of sorrow. In these moments of insight, we lose all 
eagerness of temporary desire, all struggling and 
striving for petty ends, all care for the little trivial 
things that, to a superficial view, make up the common 
life of day by day ; we see, surrounding the narrow 
raft illumined by the flickering light of human 
comradeship, the dark ocean on whose rolling waves 
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we toss for a brief hour ; from the great night with- 
out, a chill blast breaks in upon our refuge; all the 
loneliness of humanity amid hostile forces is con- 
centrated upon the individual soul, which must 
struggle alone, with what of courage it can command, 
against the whole weight of a universe that cares 
nothing for its hopes and fears. Victory, in this 
struggle with the powers of darkness, is the true 
baptism into the glorious company of heroes, the 
true initiation into the overmastering beauty of human 
existence. From that awful encounter of the soul 
with the outer world, renunciation, wisdom, and 
charity are born ; and with their birth a new life 
begins. To take into the inmost shrine of the soul 
the irresistible forces whose puppets we seem to be 
— Death and change, the irrevocableness of the past, 
and the powerlessness of man before the blind hurry 
of the universe from vanity to vanity — to feel these 
things and know them is to conquer them. 

This is the reason why the Past has such magical 
power. The beauty of its motionless and silent 
pictures is like the enchanted purity of last autumn, 
when the leaves, though one breath would make them 
fall, still glow against the sky in golden glory. The 
Past does not change or strive ; like Duncan, after 
life's fitful fever it sleeps well ; what was eager and 
grasping, what was petty and transitory, has faded 
away, the things that were beautiful and eternal shine 
out of it like stars in the night. Its beauty, to a soul 
not worthy of it, is unendurable ; but to a soul which 
has conquered Fate it is the key of religion. 

The life of Man, viewed outwardly, is but a small 
thing in comparison with the forces of Nature. The 
slave is doomed to worship Time and Fate and Death, 
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because they are greater than anything he finds in 
himself, and because all his thoughts are of things 
which they devour. But, great as they are, to think 
of them greatly, to feel their passionless splendour, 
is greater still. And such thought makes us free 
men ; we no longer bow before the inevitable in 
oriental subjection, but we absorb it, and make it a 
part of ourselves. To abandon the struggle for private 
happiness, to expel all eagerness of temporary desire, | 
to burn with passion for eternal things — this is eman- 
cipation, and this is the free man's worship. And 
this liberation is effected by a contemplation of Fate ; 
for Fate itself is subdued by the mind which leaves 
nothing to be purged by the purifying fire of Time. 

United with his fellow-men by the strongest of all 
ties, the tie of a common doom, the free man finds that 
a new vision is with him always^shedding over every 
daily task the light of love. LJhe life of Man is 
a long march through the night, surrounded by in- 
visible foes, tortured by weariness and pain, towards 
a goal that few can hope to reach, and where none may 
tarry long. One by one, as they march, our comrades 
vanish from our sight, seized by the silent orders of 
omnipotent Death. Very brief is the time in which we 
can help them, in which their happiness or misery is 
decided. Be it ours to shed sunshine on their path, to 
lighten their sorrows by the balm of sympathy, to give 
them the pure joy of a never-tiring affection, to 
strengthen failing courage, to instil faith in hours of 
despair. Let us not weigh in grudging scales their 
merits and demerits, but let us think only of their need > 
— of the sorrows, the difficulties, perhaps the blind- 
nesses, that make the misery of their lives ; let us 
remember that they are fellow-sufferers in the same 
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darkness, actors in the same tragedy with ourselves. 
And so, when their day is over, when their good and 
their evil have become eternal by the immortality of the 
past, be it ours to feel that, where they suffered, where 
they failed, no deed of ours was the cause ; but wher- 
ever a spark of the divine fire kindled in their hearts, 
we were ready with encouragement, with sympathy, 
with brave words in which high courage glowed. 

Brief and powerless is Man's life ; on him and all his 
race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind 
to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipotent 
matter rolls on its relentless way ; for Man, condemned 
to-day to lose his dearest, to-morrow himself to pass 
through the gate of darkness, it remains only to cherish, 
ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble 
his little day ; disdaining the coward terrors of the 
slave of Fate, to worship at the shrine that his own 
hands have built ; undismayed by the empire of chance, 
to preserve a mind free from the wanton tyranny that 
rules his outward life ; proudly defiant of the irresistible 
forces that tolerate, for a moment, his knowledge and 
his condemnation, to sustain alone, a weary but 
unyielding Atlas, the world that his own ideals have 
fashioned despite the trampling march of unconscious 
power. 



THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS 1 

IN regard to every form of human activity it is 
necessary that the question should be asked from 
time to time, What is its purpose and ideal? In what 
way does it contribute to the beauty of human exist- 
ence? As respects those pursuits which contribute 
only remotely, by providing the mechanism of life, it 
is well to be reminded that not the mere fact of living 
is to be desired, but the art of living in the contempla- 
tion of great things. Still more in regard to those 
avocations which have no end outside themselves, 
which are to be justified, if at all, as actually adding to 
the sum of the world's permanent possessions, it is 
necessary to keep alive a knowledge of their aims, a 
clear prefiguring vision of the temple in which creative 
imagination is to be embodied. 

The fulfilment of this need, in what concerns the 
studies forming the material upon which custom has 
decided to train the youthful mind, is indeed sadly 
remote — so remote as to make the mere statement of 
such a claim appear preposterous. Great men, fully 
alive to the beauty of the contemplations to whose 
service their lives are devoted, desiring that others may 
share in their joys, persuade mankind to impart to the 
successive generations the mechanical knowledge with- 
out which it is impossible to cross the threshold. Dry 
pedants possess themselves of the privilege of in- 

1 Reprinted from the New Quarterly^ November, 1907. 
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stilling this knowledge : they forget that it is to serve 
but as a key to open the doors of the temple ; though 
they spend their lives on the steps leading up to those 
sacred doors, they turn their backs upon the temple so 
resolutely that its very existence is forgotten, and the 
eager youth, who would press forward to be initiated 
to its domes and arches, is bidden to turn back and 
count the steps. 

Mathematics, perhaps more even than the study of 
Greece and Rome, has suffered from this oblivion of 
its due place in civilisation. Although tradition has 
decreed that the great bulk of educated men shall know 
at least the elements of the subject, the reasons for 
which the tradition arose are forgotten, buried beneath 
a great rubbish-heap of pedantries and trivialities. To 
those who inquire as to the purpose of mathematics, 
the usual answer will be that it facilitates the making 
of machines, the travelling from place to place, and the 
victory over foreign nations, whether in war or com- 
merce. If it be objected that these ends — all of which 
are of doubtful value — are not furthered by the merely 
elementary study imposed upon those who do not be- 
come expert mathematicians, the reply, it is true, will 
probably be that mathematics trains the reasoning 
faculties. Yet the very men who make this reply are, 
for the most part, unwilling to abandon the teaching of 
definite fallacies, known to be such, and instinctively 
rejected by the unsophisticated mind of every intelli- 
gent learner. And the reasoning faculty itself is 
generally conceived by those who urge its cultivation, 
as merely a means for the avoidance of pitfalls and a 
help in the discovery of rules for the guidance of 
practical life. All these are undeniably important 
achievements to the credit of mathematics ; yet it is 
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none of these that entitle mathematics to a place in 
every liberal education. Plato, we know, regarded the 
contemplation of mathematical truths as worthy of 
the Deity ; and Plato realised, more perhaps than any 
other single man, what those elements are in human 
life which merit a place in heaven. There is in mathe- 
matics, he says, " something which is necessary and 
cannot be set aside . . . and, if I mistake not, of 
divine necessity ; for as to the human necessities 
of which the Many talk in this connection, nothing 
can be more ridiculous than such an application of the 
words. Cle.: And what are these necessities of know- 
ledge, Stranger, which are divine and not human ? 
Ath.. Those things without some use or knowledge 
of which a man cannot become a god to the world, nor 
a spirit, nor yet a hero, nor able earnestly to think and 
care for man " {Laws, p. 818). 1 Such was Plato's judg- 
ment of mathematics ; but the mathematicians do not 
read Plato, while those who read him know no mathe- 
matics, and regard his opinion upon this question as 
merely a curious aberration. 

Mathematics, rightly viewed, possesses not only 
truth, but supreme beauty — a beauty cold and austere, 
like that of sculpture, without appeal to any part of 
our weaker nature, without the gorgeous trappings 
of painting or music, yet sublimely pure, and capable 
of a stern perfection such as only the greatest art can 
show. The true spirit of delight, the exaltation, the 
sense of being more than man, which is the touchstone 
of the highest excellence, is to be found in mathe- 
matics as surely as in poetry. What is best in 
mathematics deserves not merely to be learnt as a 
task, but to be assimilated as a part of daily thought, 

1 This passage was pointed out to me by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
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and brought again and again before the mind with 
ever-renewed encouragement.^ Real life is, to most 
men, a long second-best, a perpetual compromise 
between the ideal and the possible ; but the world 
of pure reason knows no compromise, no practical 
limitations, no barrier to the creative activity em- 
bodying in splendid edifices the passionate aspira- 
tion after the perfect from which all great work 
springs. Remote from human .passions, remote even 
from the pitiful facts of nature, the generations have 
gradually created an ordered cosmos, where pure 
thought can dwell as in its natural home, and where 
one, at least, of our nobler impulses can escape from 
the dreary exile of the actual world. 

So little, however, have mathematicians aimed at 
beauty, that hardly anything in their work has had 
this conscious purpose. Much, owing to irrepressible 
instincts, which were better than avowed beliefs, has 
been moulded by an unconscious taste ; but much also 
has been spoilt by false notions of what was fitting. 
The characteristic excellence of mathematics is only to 
be found where the reasoning is rigidly logical: the 
rules of logic are to mathematics what those of structure 
are to architecture. In the most beautiful work, a 
chain of argument is presented in which every link 
is important on its own account, in which there is an 
air of ease and lucidity throughout, and the premisses 
achieve more than would have been thought possible, 
by means which appear natural and inevitable. Litera- 
ture embodies what is general in particular circum- 
stances whose universal significance shines through 
their individual dress ; but mathematics endeavours to 
present whatever is most general in its purity, without 
any irrelevant trappings. 
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How should the teaching of mathematics be con- 
ducted so as to communicate to the learner as much 
as possible of this high ideal? Here experience must, 
in a great measure, be our guide ; but some maxims 
may result from our consideration of the ultimate pur- 
pose to be achieved. 

One of the chief ends served by mathematics, when 
rightly taught, is to awaken the learner's belief in 
reason, his confidence in the truth of what has been 
demonstrated, and in the value of demonstration. This 
purpose is not served by existing instruction ; but 
it is easy to see ways in which it might be served. 
At present, in what concerns arithmetic, the boy or 
girl is given a set of rules, which present themselves 
as neither true nor false, but as merely the will of 
the teacher, the way in which, for some unfathomable 
reason, the teacher prefers to have the game played. 
To some degree, in a study of such definite practical 
utility, this is no doubt unavoidable ; but as soon as 
possible, the reasons of rules should be set forth by 
whatever means most readily appeal to the childish 
mind. In geometry, instead of the tedious apparatus 
of fallacious proofs for obvious truisms which consti- 
tutes the beginning of Euclid, the learner should be 
allowed at first to assume the truth of everything 
obvious, and should be instructed in the demonstra- 
tions of theorems which are at once startling and easily 
verifiable by actual drawing, such as those in which 
it is shown that three or more lines meet in a point. 
In this way belief is generated ; it is seen that reason- 
ing may lead to startling conclusions, which never-s. 
theless the facts will verify ; and thus the instinctive 
distrust of whatever is abstract or rational is gradually 
overcome. Where theorems are difficult, they should 
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be first taught as exercises in geometrical drawing, 
until the figure has become thoroughly familiar ; it 
will then be an agreeable advance to be taught the 
logical connections of the various lines or circles that 
occur. It is desirable also that the figure illustrating 
a theorem should be drawn in all possible cases and 
shapes, that so the abstract relations with which 
geometry is concerned may of themselves emerge as 
the residue of similarity amid such great apparent 
diversity. In this way the abstract demonstrations 
should form but a small part of the instruction, and 
should be given when, by familiarity with concrete 
illustrations, they have come to be felt as the natural 
embodiment of visible fact. In this early stage proofs 
should not be given with pedantic fullness ; definitely 
fallacious methods, such as that of superposition, 
should be rigidly excluded from the first, but where, 
without such methods, the proof would be very difficult, 
the result should be rendered acceptable by arguments 
and illustrations which are explicitly contrasted with 
demonstrations. 

In the beginning of algebra, even the most intelli- 
gent child finds, as a rule, very great difficulty. The 
use of letters is a mystery, which seems to have no pur- 
pose except mystification. It is almost impossible, 
at first, not to think that every letter stands for some 
particular number, if only the teacher would reveal 
what number it stands for. The fact is, that in algebra 
the mind is first taught to consider general truths, 
truths which are not asserted to hold only of this or 
that particular thing, but of any one of a whole group 
of things. It is in the power of understanding and 
discovering such truths that the mastery of the intellect 
over the whole world of things actual and possible 
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resides ; and ability to deal with the general as such is 
one of the gifts that a mathematical education should 
bestow. But how little, as a rule, is the teacher of 
algebra able to explain the chasm which divides it 
from arithmetic, and how little is the learner assisted in 
his groping efforts at comprehension ! Usually the 
method that has been adopted in arithmetic is con- 
tinued : rules are set forth, with no adequate explana- 
tion of their grounds ; the pupil learns to use the rules 
blindly, and presently, when he is able to obtain the 
answer that the teacher desires, he feels that he has 
mastered the difficulties of the subject. But of inner 
comprehension of the processes employed he has 
probably acquired almost nothing. 

When algebra has been learnt, all goes smoothly 
until we reach those studies in which the notion of 
infinity is employed— the infinitesimal calculus and the 
whole of higher mathematics. The solution of the 
difficulties which formerly surrounded the mathema- 
tical infinite is probably the greatest achievement of 
which our own age has to boast. Since the beginnings 
of Greek thought these difficulties have been known ; 
in every age the finest intellects have vainly endea- 
voured to answer the apparently unanswerable ques- 
tions that had been asked by Zeno the Eleatic. At 
last Georg Cantor has found the answer, and has 
conquered for the intellect a new and vast province 
which had been given over to Chaos and old Night. 
It was assumed as self-evident, until Cantor and Dede- 
kind established the opposite, that if, from any collec- 
tion of things, some were taken away, the number 
of things left must always be less than the original 
number of things. This assumption, as a matter 
of fact, holds only of finite collections ; and the rejec- 
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tion of it, where the infinite is concerned, has been 
shown to remove all the difficulties that had hitherto 
baffled human reason in this matter. This stupendous 
fact ought to produce a revolution in the higher teach- 
ing of mathematics; it has itself added immeasurably 
to the educational value of the subject, and it has at last 
given the means of treating with logical precision many 
studies which, until lately, were wrapped in fallacy and 
obscurity. By those who were educated on the old 
lines, the new work is considered to be appallingly 
difficult, abstruse, and obscure ; and it must be confessed 
that the discoverer, as is so often the case, has hardly 
himself emerged from the mists which the light of 
his intellect is dispelling. But inherently, the new 
doctrine of the infinite, to all candid and inquiring 
minds, has facilitated the mastery of higher mathema- 
tics ; for hitherto, it has been necessary to learn, by 
a long process of sophistication, to give assent to 
arguments which, on first acquaintance, were rightly 
judged to be confused and erroneous. So far from 
producing a fearless belief in reason, a bold rejection 
of whatever failed to fulfil the strictest requirements 
of logic, a mathematical training, during the past 
two centuries, encouraged the belief that many things, 
which a rigid inquiry would reject as fallacious, must 
yet be accepted because they work in what the mathema- 
tician calls " practice." By this means, a timid, compro- 
mising spirit, or else a sacerdotal belief in mysteries not 
intelligible to the profane, has been bred where reason 
alone should have ruled. All this it is now time to 
sweep away ; let those who wish to penetrate into the 
arcana of mathematics be taught at once the true theory 
in all its logical purity, and in the concatenation estab- 
lished by the very essence of the entities concerned. 
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If we are considering mathematics as an end in itself, 
and not as a technical training for engineers, it is very 
desirable to preserve the purity and strictness of its 
reasoning. Accordingly those who have attained a 
sufficient familiarity with its easier portions should be 
led backward from propositions to which they have 
assented as self-evident to more and more fundamental 
principles from which what had previously appeared as 
premisses can be deduced. They should be taught — 
what the theory of infinity very aptly illustrates — that 
many propositions seem self-evident to the untrained 
mind which, nevertheless, a nearer scrutiny shows to 
be false. By this means they will be led to a sceptical 
inquiry into first principles, an examination of the 
foundations upon which the whole edifice of reasoning 
is built, or, to take perhaps a more fitting metaphor, 
the great trunk from which the spreading branches 
spring. At this stage, it is well to study afresh the 
elementary portions of mathematics, asking no longer 
merely whether a given proposition is true, but also 
how it grows out of the central principles of logic. 
Questions of this nature can now be answered with 
a precision and certainty which were formerly quite 
impossible ; and in the chains of reasoning that the 
answer requires the unity of all mathematical studies 
at last unfolds itself. 

In the great majority of mathematical text-books 
there is a total lack of unity in method and of system- 
atic development of a central theme. Propositions of 
very diverse kinds are proved by whatever means are 
thought most easily intelligible, and much space is 
devoted to mere curiosities which in no way contribute 
to the main argument. But in the greatest works, 
unity and inevitability are felt as in the unfolding of 
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a drama ; in the premisses a subject is proposed for 
consideration, and in every subsequent step some 
definite advance is made towards mastery of its nature. 
The love of system, of interconnection, which is per- 
haps the inmost essence of the intellectual impulse, 
can find free play in mathematics as nowhere else. 
The learner who feels this impulse must not be repelled 
by an array of meaningless examples or distracted by 
amusing oddities, but must be encouraged to dwell 
upon central principles, to become familiar with the 
structure of the various subjects which are put before 
him, to travel easily over the steps of the more impor- 
tant deductions. In this way a good tone of mind is 
cultivated, and selective attention is taught to dwell by 
preference upon what is weighty and essential. 

When the separate studies into which mathematics 
is divided have each been viewed as a logical whole, 
as a natural growth from the propositions which con- 
stitute their principles, the learner will be able to 
understand the fundamental science which unifies and 
systematises the whole of deductive reasoning. This 
is symbolic logic — a study which, though it owes its 
inception to Aristotle, is yet, in its wider developments, 
a product, almost wholly, of the nineteenth century, 
and is indeed, in the present day, still growing with 
great rapidity. The true method of discovery in 
symbolic logic, and probably also the best method for 
introducing the study to a learner acquainted with other 
parts of mathematics, is the analysis of actual examples 
of deductive reasoning, with a view to the discovery of 
the principles employed. These principles, for the 
most part, are so embedded in our ratiocinative instincts, 
that they are employed quite unconsciously, and can be 
dragged to light only by much patient effort. But 
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when at last they have been found, they are seen to be 
few in number, and to be the sole source of everything 
in pure mathematics. The discovery that all mathe- 
matics follows inevitably from a small collection of 
fundamental laws is one which immeasurably enhances 
the intellectual beauty of the whole ; to those who have 
been oppressed by the fragmentary and incomplete 
nature of most existing chains of deduction this dis- 
covery comes with all the overwhelming force of a reve- 
lation ; like a palace emerging from the autumn mist 
as the traveller ascends an Italian hill-side, the stately 
storeys of the mathematical edifice appear in their due 
order and proportion, with a new perfection iq every part. 
Until symbolic logic had acquired its present develop- 
ment, the principles upon which mathematics depends 
were always supposed to be philosophical, and dis- 
coverable only by the uncertain, unprogressive methods 
hitherto employed by philosophers. So long as this 
was thought, mathematics seemed to be not autono- 
mous, but dependent upon a study which had quite 
other methods than its own. Moreover, since the 
nature of the postulates from which arithmetic, analy- 
sis, and geometry are to be deduced was wrapped 
in all the traditional obscurities of metaphysical dis- 
cussion, the edifice built upon such dubious foundations 
began to be viewed as no better than a castle in the 
air. In this respect, the discovery that the true 
principles are as much a part of mathematics as any 
of their consequences has very greatly increased the 
intellectual satisfaction to be obtained. This satis- 
faction ought not to be refused to learners capable 
of enjoying it, for it is of a kind to increase our respect 
for human powers and our knowledge of the beauties 
belonging to the abstract world. 
Q 
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Philosophers have commonly held that the laws of 
logic, which underlie mathematics, are laws of thought, 
laws regulating the operations of our minds. By this 
opinion the true dignity of reason is very greatly 
lowered ; it ceases to be an investigation into the 
very heart and immutable essence of all things actual 
and possible, becoming, instead, an inquiry into some- 
thing more or less human and subject to our limitations. 
The contemplation of what is non-human, the discovery 
that our minds are capable of dealing with material 
not created by them, above all, the realisation that 
beauty belongs to the outer world as to the inner, 
are the chief means of overcoming the terrible sense 
of impotence, of weakness, of exile amid hostile powers, 
which is too apt to result from acknowledging the ail- 
but omnipotence of alien forces. f To reconcile us, by 
the exhibition of its awful beauty, to the reign of Fate 
— which is merely the literary personification of these 
forces — is the task of tragedy. But mathematics takes 
us still further from what is human, into the region 
of absolute necessity, to which not only the actual 
world, but every possible world, must conform ; and 
even here it builds a habitation, or rather finds a 
habitation eternally standing, where our ideals are 
fully satisfied and our best hopes are not thwarted. 
It is only when we thoroughly understand the entire 
independence of ourselves, which belongs to this world 
that reason finds, that we can adequately realise the 
profound importance of its beauty. 

Not only is mathematics independent of us and our 
thoughts, but in another sense we and the whole 
universe of existing things are independent of mathe- 
matics. The apprehension of this purely ideal 
character is indispensable, if we are to understand 
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rightly the place of mathematics as one among the 
arts. It was formerly supposed that pure reason 
could decide, in some respects, as to the nature of 
the actual world : geometry, at least, was thought 
to deal with the space in which we live. But we 
now know that pure mathematics can never pronounce 
upon questions of actual existence: the world of reason, 
in a sense, controls the world of fact, but it is not at 
any point creative of fact, and in the application of 
its results to the world in time and space, its certainty 
and precision are lost among approximations and 
working hypotheses. The objects considered by 
mathematicians have, in the past, been mainly of a 
kind suggested by phenomena ; but from such re- 
strictions the abstract imagination should be wholly 
free. A reciprocal liberty must thus be accorded : 

reason cannot dictate to the world of facts, but the 

> 

facts cannot restrict reason's privilege of dealing with 
whatever objects its love of beauty may cause to seem 
worthy of consideration. Here, as elsewhere, we 
build up our own ideals out of the fragments to be 
found in the world ; and in the end it is hard to say 
whether the result is a creation or a discovery. 

It is very desirable, in instruction, not merely to per- 
suade the student of the accuracy of important theorems, 
but to persuade him in the way which itself has, of all 
possible ways, the most beauty. The true interest of 
a demonstration is not, as traditional modes of exposi- 
tion suggest, concentrated wholly in the result ; where 
this does occur, it must be viewed as a defect, to be 
remedied, if possible, by so generalising the steps of 
the proof that each becomes important in and for itself. 
An argument which serves only to prove a conclusion 
is like a story subordinated to some moral which it is 
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meant to teach : for aesthetic perfection no part of the 
whole should be merely a means. A certain practical 
spirit, a desire for rapid progress, for conquest of new 
realms, is responsible for the undue emphasis upon 
results which prevails in mathematical instruction. 
The better way is to propose some theme for considera- 
tion — in geometry, a figure having important properties ; 
in analysis, a function of which the study is illumi- 
nating, and so on. Whenever proofs depend upon 
some only of the marks by which we define the object 
to be studied, these marks should be isolated and 
investigated on their own account. For it is a defect, 
in an argument, to employ more premisses than the 
conclusion demands : what mathematicians call elegance 
results from employing only the essential principles in 
virtue of which the thesis is true. It is a merit in 
Euclid that he advances as far as he is able to go with- 
out employing the axiom of parallels — not, as is often 
said, because this axiom is inherently objectionable, but 
because, in mathematics, every new axiom diminishes 
the generality of the resulting theorems, and the 
greatest possible generality is before all things to be 
sought. 

Of the effects of mathematics outside its own sphere 
more has been written than on the subject of its own 
proper ideal. The effect upon philosophy has, in the 
past, been most notable, but most varied ; in the 
seventeenth century, idealism and rationalism, in the 
eighteenth, materialism and sensationalism, seemed 
equally its offspring. Of the effect which it is likely to 
have in the future it would be very rash to say much ; 
but in one respect a good result appears probable. 
Against that kind of scepticism which abandons the 
pursuit of ideals because the road is arduous and the 
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goal not certainly attainable, mathematics, within its 
own sphere, is a complete answer. Too often it is said 
that there is no absolute truth, but only opinion and 
private judgment ; that each of us is conditioned, in 
his view of the world, by his own peculiarities, his own 
taste and bias ; that there is no external kingdom of 
truth to which, by patience, by discipline, we may 
at last obtain admittance, but only truth for me, for 
you, for every separate person. By this habit of mind 
one of the chief ends of human effort is denied, and 
the supreme virtue of candour, of fearless acknowledg- 
ment of what is, disappears from our moral vision. Of 
such scepticism mathematics is a perpetual reproof; 
for its edifice of truths stands unshakable and in- 
expugnable to all the weapons of doubting cynicism. 

The effects of mathematics upon practical life, though 
they should not be regarded as the motive of our 
studies, may be used to answer a doubt to which the 
solitary student must always be liable. In a world so 
full of evil and suffering, retirement into the cloister of 
contemplation, to the enjoyment of delights which, 
however noble, must always be for the few only, cannot 
but appear as a somewhat selfish refusal to share the 
burden imposed upon others by accidents in which 
justice plays no part. Have any of us the right, we 
ask, to withdraw from present evils, to leave our fellow- 
men unaided, while we live a life which, though arduous 
and austere, is yet plainly good in its own nature? 
When these questions arise, the true answer is, no 
doubt, that some must keep alive the sacred fire, some 
must preserve, in every generation, the haunting vision 
which shadows forth the goal of so much striving. 
But when, as must sometimes occur, this answer seems 
too cold, when we are almost maddened by the spectacle 
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of sorrows to which we bring no help, then we may 
reflect that indirectly the mathematician often does 
more for human happiness than any of his more practi- 
cally active contemporaries. The history of science 
abundantly proves that a body of abstract propositions 
— even if, as in the case of conic sections, it remains 
two thousand years without effect upon daily life — may 
yet, at any moment, be used to cause a revolution in 
the habitual thoughts and occupations of every citizen. 
The use of steam and electricity — to take striking 
instances — is rendered possible only by mathematics. 
In the results of abstract thought the world possesses 
a capital of which the employment in enriching the 
common round has no hitherto discoverable limits. 
Nor does experience give any means of deciding what 
parts of mathematics will be found useful. Utility, 
therefore, can be only a consolation in moments of 
discouragement, not a guide in directing our studies. 

For the health of the moral life, for ennobling the 
tone of an age or a nation, the austerer virtues have 
a strange power, exceeding the power of those not 
informed and purified by thought. Of these austerer 
virtues the love of truth is the chief, and in mathe- 
matics, more than elsewhere, the love of truth may find 
encouragement for waning faith. Every great study is 
not only an end in itself, but also a means of creating 
and sustaining a lofty habit of mind ; and this purpose 
should be kept always in view throughout the teaching 
and learning of mathematics. 
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THE appearance in the world of a genuinely new 
philosophy is at all times an event of very great 
importance. More particularly is this the case when 
the new philosophy embodies the prevailing temper 
of the age better than any of its older rivals ; for in 
that case it is likely to establish itself in popular favour, 
to colour the thoughts of the educated and half-educated 
public, and to strengthen those elements in the mental 
atmosphere to which it owes its success. It would be 
a mistake to suppose that new philosophies are always 
adapted to the age in which they appear ; but when 
they are not, they fail to win wide acceptance whatever 
their other merits may be. Spinoza, for example, 
deserved success as well as Leibniz; yet his works 
were almost wholly neglected until more than a cen- 
tury after his death, because the political and intel- 
lectual milieu was not one in which they could thrive. 
Leibniz, on the contrary, gave scope to the love of 
calculation which men derived from the discoveries 
of his time, and represented the world as a hierarchy 
of systems, each exactly like the Holy Roman Empire ; 
his system, therefore, ruled the German mind until the 
ferment which preceded the French Revolution set 
men's thoughts running in new channels. 

The philosophy which is called Pragmatism or Hu- 

1 Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, April, 1909. 
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manism 1 is genuinely new, and is singularly well 
adapted to the predominant intellectual temper of our 
time. As regards its adaptation to the age, we shall 
have more to say when we have considered what it 
is. As regards novelty, its authors show a modesty 
which, in our opinion, is somewhat excessive. " Prag- 
matism, a new name for some old ways of thinking," 
William James calls his book ; and Dr. Schiller con- 
stantly asserts that his doctrines are those of Prota- 
goras. As for Protagoras, we know sufficiently little 
about him to be able to read into him almost any 
doctrine we please ; and the appeal to him may be 
regarded as mainly due to the desire to produce an 
ancestry which has acquired respectability by the 
lapse of time. With regard to more modern pre- 
cursors, it must be admitted that many philosophers 
— as chief among whom we may mention Nietzsche — 
have paved the way for the new doctrines. Never- 
theless the cardinal point in the pragmatist philosophy, 
namely, its theory of truth, is so new, and so necessary 
to the rest of the philosophy, even to those parts which 
had been previously maintained by others, that its in- 
ventors cannot be regarded as merely developing the 
thoughts of less explicit predecessors. 

The name " pragmatism " was first invented by 
Mr. C. S. Peirce, as long ago as 1878. It was ap- 
plied by him to the doctrine that the significance of 
a thought lies in the actions to which it leads. In 
order to estimate the difference between two different 
beliefs about the same matter, he maintained, we 
ought to consider what difference in conduct would 

1 These two names are distinguished by William James and Dr. 
Schiller in various ways at various times. For our purposes, it is 
unnecessary to consider these distinctions. 
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result according as we adopted the one belief 
or the other. If no difference would result, the 
two beliefs are not effectively different. Mr. Peirce's 
doctrine, however, remained sterile until it was 
taken up twenty years later by William James, 
who, while retaining the word "pragmatism," gave 
it a more sweeping significance. The full-fledged 
philosophy is to be attributed to him and Dr. Schiller 
jointly. Professor Dewey, of Columbia University, 
is also to be reckoned among the founders of prag- 
matism. His writings are more technical and less 
popular than those of James and Dr. Schiller, but on 
certain points his exposition is perhaps preferable to 
theirs. 1 

As an introduction to pragmatism, it is interesting 
to read William James's essay on "The Will to 
Believe," first published in 1896, and reprinted in 
book form in the following year. In this essay, 
though the word "pragmatism" does not appear, 
we find much that is characteristic of James's 
later views. The thesis he is advocating is that, in 
certain cases, it is right to believe whole-heartedly 
in one of two alternatives, even when there is no 
evidence as to which of them is true. These cases 
arise, he says, when we are compelled to choose 
between two hypotheses, each of which seems to us 
possible, and when it makes a great difference which 
we choose. The instances he has in mind are chiefly 
questions of morals and religion. In a moral per- 
plexity we are compelled to come to some decision, 
since inaction is as much a decision as action. In 
regard to religion, also, we must act as though it 

1 Cf. especially an article on "The Experimental Theory of Know- 
ledge," Mind, N.S., No. 59 (July, 1906). 
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were true or as though it were false ; we are there- 
fore practically compelled to choose. His contention 
is that, in such cases, it would be foolish to refuse to 
have faith merely on the ground that we do not find 
conclusive evidence on either side of the question. 
To quote his own words : — 

"Our passional nature not only lawfully may, but 
must, decide an option between propositions, whenever 
it is a genuine option that cannot by its nature be 
decided on intellectual grounds ; for to say, under 
such circumstances, ' Do not decide, but leave the 
question open,' is itself a passional decision, — just like 
deciding yes or no, — and is attended with the same 
risk of losing the truth." 

He proceeds to justify himself against the charge of 
insufficient regard for truth, not, as he would do now, 
by contending that, in the absence of other evidence, 
the answer which gives the greatest emotional satisfac- 
tion is true, but on a variety of grounds tending to 
show that there are no sufficient moral arguments 
against thinking it true. He points out, to begin with, 
that emotions and wishes, though often unable to alter 
our beliefs when these have become established, never- 
theless play a great part in initially deciding what our 
beliefs are to be. He points out next that our duty in 
the matter of opinion has two branches : (i) we 
must know the truth ; (2) we must avoid error. These 
two precepts, he says, have very different results. If, 
in cases where evidence is lacking, we abstain wholly 
from either belief, we are sure of not incurring error, 
but, on the other hand, we are sure of not knowing 
truth. If, however, we decide for one of the alterna- 
tives, we have an even chance of knowing the truth. 
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It follows that those who urge us to abstain from belief 
in the absence of evidence consider it more important 
to avoid error than to believe truth. This "horror 
of being duped " he represents as a somewhat con- 
temptible form of cowardice; "our errors," he says, 
"are surely not such awfully solemn things. In a 
world where we are so certain to incur them in spite of 
all our caution, a certain lightness of heart seems 
healthier than this excessive nervousness on their be- 
half." The legitimate conclusion from this argument 
would be that, in such cases as William James has in 
mind, we ought to believe both alternatives ; for in that 
case we are sure of " knowing " the truth in the matter. 
If it were said that to believe both is a psychological 
impossibility, we would rejoin that, on the contrary, it 
is often done, and that those who cannot yet do it need 
only practise the "will to believe" until they have 
learnt to believe that the law of contradiction is false — 
a feat which is by no means as difficult as it is often 
supposed to be. 

William James proceeds to point out that, in the case 
of religion, the choice between believing and dis- 
believing possesses all the characteristics of the options 
which, according to him, ought to be decided by the 
emotions. He tacitly assumes that there is no evidence 
for or against religion, and he points out that by 
refusing either to believe or to disbelieve we lose the 
benefits of religion just as much as by deciding to dis- 
believe. 

"Scepticism, then, is not avoidance of option; it is 
option of a certain particular kind of risk. Better risk 
loss of truth than chance of error y — that is your faith- 
vetoer's exact position. He is actively playing his 
stake as much as the believer is ; he is backing the field 
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against the religious hypothesis, just as the believer is 
backing the religious hypothesis against the field. . . . 
It is not intellect against all passions, then ; it is only 
intellect with one passion laying down its law. And 
by what, forsooth, is the supreme wisdom of this 
passion warranted? Dupery for dupery, what proof 
is there that dupery through hope is so much worse 
than dupery through fear ? " 

The conclusion is that, although there is no evidence 
in favour of religion, we ought nevertheless to believe 
it if we find satisfaction in so doing. 

This essay on the will to believe is important, be- 
cause it has been widely read and much criticised, both 
adversely and favourably, and because it affords a good 
introduction to the pragmatist temper of mind. Some 
practice in the will to believe is an almost indispensable 
preliminary to the acceptance <bf pragmatism ; and 
conversely pragmatism, when once accepted, is found 
to give the full justification of the will to believe. We 
shall therefore, before proceeding to pragmatism 
proper, consider briefly what there is to be said, on a 
common-sense basis, against the doctrines so per- 
suasively set forth in this essay. 

We may observe, to begin with, the agnostic 
hypothesis upon which the whole argument rests. The 
hypothesis is, that no evidence for or against religion 
is at present known. Pragmatists pose as the friends 
of religion (except in Italy), and many religious people 
have accepted them as allies. It is therefore worth 
while to emphasise this underlying hypothesis, and to 
point out the very questionable wisdom of accepting it 
as the basis of a defence of orthodoxy. With the 
truth or falsehood of this hypothesis, however, we need 
not concern ourselves in this discussion; the question 
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for us is whether, granting the hypothesis, we can 
accept the results which William James derives from it. 
Let us observe, in the first place, a confusion which 
runs through the whole pragmatist account of know- 
ledge, namely, the confusion between acting on an 
hypothesis and believing it. In the cases which 
William James has in mind, the option between rival 
hypotheses is, he says, a "forced" option; i.e. it is 
not avoidable : — 

" If I say, * Either accept this truth or go without 
it,' I put on you a forced option, for there is no stand- 
ing place outside of the alternative." 

This statement appears to us to be contrary to many 
of the plainest facts of daily life. If, in walking along 
a country road, I come to a fork where there is no sign- 
post and no passer-bjr, I have, from the point of view 
of action, a " forced " option. I must take one road or 
other if I am to have any chance of reaching my desti- 
nation ; and I may have no evidence whatever as to 
which is the right road. I then act on one or other 
of the two possible hypotheses, until I find some one of 
whom I can ask the way. But I do not believe either 
hypothesis. My action is either right or wrong, but my 
belief is neither, since I do not entertain either of the 
two possible beliefs. The pragmatist assumption that 
I believe the road I have chosen to be the right one 
is erroneous. To infer belief from action, in the crude 
way involved in the assumption that we must " either 
accept this truth or go without it," is to ignore the plain 
fact that our actions are constantly based upon proba- 
bilities, and that, in all such cases, we neither accept a 
truth nor go without it, but entertain it as an hypo- 
thesis. This applies, in particular, to the working 
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hypotheses of science. A man of science who con- 
siders it worth while to devise experimental tests of an 
hypothesis, and to construct elaborate theories which 
use the hypothesis, is not on that account to be regarded 
as believing the hypothesis. Pragmatists tell us that, in 
such cases, the initial unverified belief is a necessary 
condition for the subsequent established theory, 
and by so doing they make out a case for the use- 
fulness of believing before we have evidence. This 
is, however, a mistaken analysis of the state of 
mind of a man who is testing an hypothesis. All 
that is required, and all that occurs among careful 
investigators, is the belief that the hypothesis has 
a greater or smaller chance of being true, and 
for this belief there is probably sufficient evidence. 
(The actual belief that the hypothesis is true, when 
it occurs, is apt to be a hindrance, since it retards the 
abandonment of false hypotheses when the evidence 
goes against them, and if the belief is general, it 
makes people regard experimental verification as 
unnecessary^ The Aristotelians who opposed Galileo 
and refused to give weight to his experiments had faith- 
fully obeyed the precepts revived by William James. 

The matter is, however, more complicated in such 
cases as religious beliefs, where the chief benefit is 
derived from the emotional satisfaction of the belief 
itself, not from the useful actions to which it directly 
prompts. But here, too, the antithesis of "accepting" 
or "going without " is far too crude; we may regard 
the belief as more or less probable, entertain a greater 
or less degree of hope that it may be true, and derive, 
accordingly, a greater or less proportion of the comfort 
we should derive from complete belief. In practice, X.6 
adopt the pragmatist's test, the effect of partial belief is 
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very different from that of complete belief. Complete 
belief, if the issue is sufficiently momentous, will justify 
persecution — assuming, as history warrants us in doing, 
that the blood of Protestant martyrs is the seed of the 
Catholic Church. An incomplete belief, on the con- 
trary, will not warrant the infliction of an indubitable 
evil for the sake of a gain which may possibly be 
illusory. This affords a pragmatic argument against 
conceding full belief in such cases as those with which 
William James is concerned. But if, as he assumes, 
there is a genuine possibility of the truth of an hypo- 
thesis, it is in accordance with all the strictest tenets of 
scientific veracity that we should bear the hypothesis in 
mind, and allow to it whatever influence over our 
emotions and actions corresponds to the degree of its 
probability. 

We will next examine the argument that, in doubtful 
cases, the precept "we must know the truth" should 
lead us to believe one hypothesis at a venture, since, if 
we believe neither, we certainly do not know the truth. 
This argument rests upon an ambiguity in the word 
" know." At first sight it might be thought that if we 
believe what is in fact true we must have knowledge. 
But this is not the sense in which the word is commonly 
used. Suppose, to take a trivial instance, that a man 
believed that the late Prime Minister's name began 
with a B, but believed this because he thought Mr. 
Balfour was the late Prime Minister. What he believes 
is in fact true, yet no one would say that he "knew" 
that the late Prime Minister's name began with a B. In 
this case the true belief is based upon a false reason. 
But the case is similar when the true belief is based 
upon no reason (except, indeed, in the case of im- 
mediate data such as the facts of perception). Thus if, 
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in the case of an option which we have no rational 
means of deciding, we believe one alternative at a 
venture, we cannot be said to know, even if, by good 
luck, we have chosen the alternative which in fact 
is true. In such cases, we cannot know the truth, 
though we may by chance believe it. Hence the 
precept "we must know the truth," which James in- 
vokes, is irrelevant to the issue. The usual antitheses 
of belief and disbelief, what is known and what is 
unknown, are not adequate to meet the situation. The 
true precept of veracity, which includes both the pursuit 
of truth and the avoidance of error, is this: "We 
ought to give to every proposition which we consider 
as nearly as possible that degree of credence which 
is warranted by the probability it acquires from the 
evidence known to us." The further questions what 
propositions to consider, and how much trouble to take 
to acquire knowledge of the evidence, depend of course 
upon our circumstances and the importance of the 
issue. But to go about the world believing every- 
thing in the hope that thereby we shall believe as 
much truth as possible is like practising polygamy 
in the hope that among so many we shall find some one 
who will make us happy. 

Another interesting point to observe in James's 
doctrine is the immense multiplicity of differing beliefs 
which it simultaneously justifies in different people. 
This arises from the condition that the option must 
be what he calls a "living" option, that is, it must 
be one in which either alternative seems to us possible. 

"If I say to you: 'Be a theosophist or be a 
Mohammedan,' it is probably a dead option, because 
for you neither hypothesis is likely to be alive. But 
if I say: 'Be an agnostic or be a Christian,' it is 
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otherwise : trained as you are, each hypothesis makes 
some appeal, however small, to your belief." 

He points out that to different people different 
options are living. It follows that the beliefs which, 
on his principles, different men ought to adopt, are 
different, since the three conditions for adopting a 
belief without evidence are that the option should be 
living, forced, and momentous. One gathers (perhaps 
wrongly) from his instances that a Frenchman ought 
to believe in Catholicism, an American in the Monroe 
Doctrine, and an Arab in the Mahdi (he wrote before 
the battle of Omdurman). It seems odd that, in view 
of this outcome, he should maintain that acceptance 
of his doctrine would diminish persecution ; for an 
essential part of each of the above three creeds is 
that people who think otherwise must be taught their 
place. 

To sum up our criticism of The Will to Believe: It 
ignores the distinction between believing and enter- 
taining an hypothesis, and wrongly assumes that if 
we do not completely believe an hypothesis, we must 
either completely disbelieve it or wholly suspend 
judgment. Hence it is able to represent the option 
" Either accept this truth or go without it" as one 
from which there is no escape, whereas all experiment, 
both in science and in daily life, implies a state of 
mind which accepts neither alternative. He assumes 
that we may be said to "know" a truth when we 
believe it at a venture, without reasons, and that 
therefore, in order to maximise our knowledge, we 
have only to maximise our beliefs. And his doctrines 
lead to the conclusion that different people ought to 
have incompatible beliefs. These objections, we shall 
find, may also be urged against full-fledged prag- 
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matism. But we must now approach somewhat more 
difficult topics than those which have concerned us 
hitherto, since pragmatism cannot be understood 
without examining its doctrine as to the nature of 
truth. To this doctrine, therefore, we will now turn 
our attention. 

The pragmatic theory of truth takes credit to itself 
— rightly, as we think — for a due consideration of 
error. Most theories as to the nature of truth have 
tacitly assumed to begin with that all our beliefs are 
true, and have arrived at results incompatible with 
the existence of error. They have then had to add 
a postscript explaining that what we call error is 
really partial truth. If we think it is Tuesday when 
it is really Wednesday, we are at least right in 
thinking that "it" is a day of the week. If we 
think America was discovered in 1066, we are at 
least right in thinking that something important 
happened in that year. If we think Charles I died 
in his bed, we are at least so far right that, in view 
of the many people who do die in their beds, he 
probably had the potentiality of dying in his bed. 
And so on. Dr. Schiller rightly points to the 
Theaetetus as showing the difficulties to which a theory 
of knowledge is reduced by neglecting to take due 
account of error from the beginning ; and among 
more recent books, Mr. Joachim's The Nature of 
Truth is used to point the same moral. 

Pragmatism, then, emphasises from the start the 
fact that some of our beliefs turn out to be mistaken, 
and that the proper business of a theory of truth is 
to show how truth and falsehood are distinguished. 
This might seem, to those not sophisticated by philo- 
sophy, to be an obvious truism ; but in fact philosophy 
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has always regarded it as its business to prove (as 
far as possible) that everything is true, rather than 
to distinguish between truth and falsehood. Similarly 
in ethics philosophers have not sought to distinguish 
between the good and the bad, so much as to prove 
that everything is good. If little truth has been 
attained in philosophy, the reason is chiefly that few 
philosophers have wished to attain truth. Whether 
pragmatists are superior in this respect we shall not 
venture to pronounce ; but at any rate the peculiarity 
of their bias makes them willing to admit facts which 
other philosophers find inconvenient, and among such 
facts is the prevalence of error. 

In order to discover the difference between truth 
and falsehood, pragmatism sets about a Socratic in- 
ductive inquiry as to the things we call "true" and 
"false." These words, to begin with, are applied 
to beliefs, and are applied only when a question has 
arisen. Concerning the ordinary facts of perception, 
we do not ask questions until we have become philo- 
sophers; we do not apply either of the words "true" 
and "false" to such unquestioned matters. But when 
once the question has arisen concerning some actual 
belief, "Is it a true or a false belief?" how do we 
in fact decide the question? The answer of prag- 
matism is that if the belief furthers the purpose which 
led us to ask the question it is regarded as a "true" 
belief; if it fails to further the purpose it is regarded 
as a "false" belief. This, therefore, according to 
pragmatism, is the meaning of the words "true" 
and "false." "True" means "furthering the pur- 
pose which led to the question." Or, more explicitly: 
When, in pursuing any purpose, a belief is entertained 
which is relevant to the purpose, the belief is "true " 
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if it furthers the achievement of the purpose, and 
"false" if it does not do so. 1 

A few quotations will serve to amplify and elucidate 
the above brief statement. After explaining recent 
changes in the methodology of science, James says : — 

" Riding now on the front of this wave of scientific 
logic, Messrs. Schiller and Dewey appear with their 
pragmatistic account of what truth everywhere signi- 
fies. Everywhere, these teachers say, ' truth ' in 
our ideas and beliefs means the same thing that it 
means in science. It means, they say, nothing but 
this, that ideas {which themselves are but parts of our 
experience) become true just in so far as they help us 
to get into satisfactory relations with other parts of our 
experience " ** 

Again : — 

" I am well aware how odd it must seem to some 
of you to hear me say that an idea is * true ' so long 
as to believe it is profitable to our lives. That it is 
goody for as much as it profits, you will gladly admit. 
. . . But is it not a strange misuse of the word ' truth,' 
you will say, to call ideas also * true ' for this reason ? 
. . . You touch here upon the very central point of 
Messrs. Schiller's, Dewey's and my own doctrine 
of truth. . . . Let me now say only this, that truth 
is one species of good, and not, as is usually supposed, 
a category distinct from good, and co-ordinate with 
it. The true is the name of whatever proves itself to 
be good in the way of belief and good, too, for definite 
assignable reasons." 3 

The sixth of William James's lectures on prag- 
matism is concerned wholly with the notion of truth. 

1 Cf. Schiller, Studies in Humanism, p. 154. 
a Pragmatism-^ pp. 57, 58. 
J Pragmatism t pp. 75, 76. 
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He begins by assenting to the dictionary definition 
that "truth" means "the agreement" of our ideas 
with "reality." But, as he justly observes, this 
definition does not take us very far, unless we know 
what we mean by "agreement" and what we mean 
by "reality." The pragmatist holds that different 
sorts of " agreement " and different sorts of " reality " 
are concerned in different cases. The popular notion 
that a true idea must copy its reality holds good, he 
says, of sensible things, but goes wrong as soon as 
we come to abstractions. The idea of the elasticity 
of a spring, for example, cannot, according to him, 
be a copy of a reality — presumably on the ground 
that an elasticity is not an actually existing thing. 
The question is, then, what sort of agreement with 
reality is possible in such cases? "The great assump- 
tion of the intellectualists," he says, "is that truth 
means essentially an inert static relation." An in- 
tellectualist, by the way, is any one who is not a 
pragmatist. He proceeds : — 

"Pragmatism, on the other hand, asks its usual 
question. 'Grant an idea or belief to be true,' it 
says, ' what concrete difference will its being true 
make in any one's actual life? How will the truth 
be realised? What experiences will be different from 
those which would obtain if the belief were false? 
What, in short, is the truth's cash-value in experiential 
terms ? ' 

"The moment pragmatism asks this question it 
sees the answer : True ideas are those that we can 
assimilate, validate, corroborate and verify. False ideas 
are those that we cannot. . . . 

"The truth of an idea is not a stagnant property 
inherent in it. Truth happens to an idea. It becomes 
true, is made true by events. Its verity is in fact 
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an event, a process : the process namely of its verify- 
ing itself, its veri-fication. Its validity is the process 
of its vaXid-ation" 1 

Recurring to the definition of "truth" as "agree- 
ment with reality," James sums up by distinguishing 
three kinds of reality; (i) concrete facts, (2) "abstract 
kinds of things and relations perceived intuitively be- 
tween them," (3) truths already in our possession. 
" Agreement" he defines as follows : — 

"To 'agree' in the widest sense with a reality can 
only mean to be guided either straight up to it or into its 
surroundings , or to be put into such working touch with it 
as to handle either it or something connected with it better 
than if we disagreed" (p. 212). 

Two further quotations will complete the material 
required for understanding James's account of truth. 

" ' The true,* to put it very briefly ', is only the expedient 
in the way of our thinking^ just as * the right ' is only the 
expedient in the way of our behaving. Expedient in 
almost any fashion ; and expedient in the long run and 
on the whole of course" (p. 222). 

" Our account of truth is an account of truths in the 
plural, of processes of leading, realised in rebus, and 
having only this quality in common, that they pay" 
(p. 218). 

Before proceeding further, it will be as well to clear 
up a misunderstanding, from which the pragmatists 
themselves appear not to be exempt. When it is said 
that truth is "one species of good," it is natural to 
suppose that ethical considerations are involved, and 
that logic will become dependent upon ethics. This 

1 Ibid*, pp. 200, 201. 
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view is, in fact, adopted in Dr. Schiller's essay 1 on 
"the ethical basis of metaphysics." But a closer 
examination shows that pragmatists mean by the word 
"good " whatever satisfies desire. 2 So far as we know, 
they have nowhere justified this use of the word, but 
that is not our present concern. What concerns us at 
present is to observe that, in virtue of this definition, 
only psychological considerations are relevant where, 
to judge from the language, ethical considerations 
might seem to be involved. In order to judge whether 
a belief is true, it is only necessary to discover whether 
it tends to the satisfaction of desire. 3 The nature of 
the desire to be satisfied is only relevant in so far as 
it may involve conflict with other desires. Thus 
psychology is paramount, not only over logic and the 
theory of knowledge, but also over ethics. In order to 
discover what is good, we have only to inquire how 
people are to get what they want ; and "true" beliefs 
are those which help in this process. This is the 
pragmatist theory of truth ; and its consequences, as 
might be supposed, are far-reaching. 

Before considering the metaphysic which Dr. Schiller 
has deduced from the pragmatist theory of truth, let us 
examine the grounds upon which that theory is based. 

1 The first essay in his Humanism* 

2 Schiller, Studies in Humanism^ p. 152: "Good and bad also (in 
their wider and primary sense) have reference to purpose. * Good ' is 
what conduces to, 'bad* what thwarts, a purpose." 

3 Schiller, Studies in Humanism, p. 1541 "In all actual knowing" 
the question whether an assertion is ' true ' or ' false ' is decided uniformly 
and very simply. It is decided, that is, by its consequences, by its bear- 
ing on the interest which prompted to the assertion, by its relation to the 
purpose which put the question. To add to this that the consequences 
must he good is superfluous. For if and so far as an assertion satisfies 
or forwards the purpose of the inquiry to which it owes its being, it is so 
far ' true ' ; if and so far as it thwarts or baffles it, it is unworkable, 
unserviceable, 'false.'" 
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Most philosophies are determined by their initial 
questions, and by the facts which habitually fill the 
imagination of the philosopher. The initial question 
of pragmatism is : What characteristics of beliefs do 
in fact lead men to regard some as true, others as false? 
The answer to this question — so pragmatism assumes — 
will give us the meaning of truth and falsehood. The 
facts which fill the imaginations of pragmatists are 
psychical facts : where others might think of the starry 
heavens, pragmatists think of the perception of the 
starry heavens ; where others might think of God, 
pragmatists think of the belief in God, and so on. In 
discussing the sciences, they never think, like scientific 
specialists, about the facts upon which scientific theories 
are based : they think about the theories themselves. 
Thus their initial question and their habitual imagina- 
tive background are both psychological. In order to 
arrive at an external world, they have to prove that the 
belief in an external world has the marks which 
(according to them) distinguish a true belief. Hence 
they infer that there is an external world. And a 
similar process is necessary as regards all other facts 
which transcend the Ego. 

^One of the approaches to pragmatism is through the 
consideration of induction and scientific method. The 
old inductive philosophy, as exemplified in Mill's logic, 
conceived the nature and scope of induction far too 
narrowly, and pragmatism deserves credit for having 
remedied this defect. Induction, though it cannot give 
complete certainty, underlies all the sciences, even pure 
mathematics. In any science, we have a collection of 
facts bound together (as far as possible) by general 
laws. The facts appear, in the formal exposition, as 
deductions from the laws ; this, at least, holds for the 
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most advanced sciences, such as mathematics and 
physics. But in reality the laws are inductions from 
the facts. We cannot say that this or that fact proves 
this or that law: the whole body of facts proves (or, 
rather, renders probable) the whole body of laws. It 
might be thought that, in an experimentum cruris, a 
single fact establishes a single law ; but this is only 
the case so long as the other laws of the science are 
taken for granted. If other facts should lead us to 
doubt the other laws, the interpretation of our experi- 
mentum cruets might be wholly changed. Thus the 
justification of a science is that it fits all the known 
facts, and that no alternative system of hypotheses is 
known which fits the facts equally well. We may 
therefore say truly that scientific theories are adopted 
simply because they work, i.e. because their conse- 
quences are satisfactory. Thus it would appear as 
though a right analysis of scientific induction led us 
straight to the pragmatic test of truth. ^^ 

Certain objections to this conclusion, however, at 
once suggest themselves. In the first place, scientific 
induction assumes certain data, the " facts " with which 
our theories have to agree. That the heavenly bodies 
have the apparent positions, in the sky, which we 
perceive them to have, is not proved by astronomy, 
but is assumed as the datum upon which astronomy 
proceeds. \It would seem, therefore, that there are 
truths of fact which are prior to the whole inductive 
procedure, and that these truths of fact must be " true " 
in some other sense than that the consequences of sup- 
posing them true are satisfactory, j To this argument 
pragmatists reply that what really is " fact " is neither 
true nor false, but prior to the whole antithesis of 
truth and falsehood. " Day follows day, and its con- 
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tents are simply added. The new contents themselves 
are not true, they simply come and are. Truth is wltat 
we say about them, and when we say that they have 
come, truth is satisfied by the plain additive formula." 1 
Pragmatists contend, therefore, that the mere recogni- 
tion of facts is the simplest case of the application of 
their formula. If all " truth" were of this simple 
nature, the pragmatist doctrine would be unnecessary, 
though there would be nothing to show that it was 
false. But the " truths" which do not consist in the 
mere recognition of facts cannot, according to prag- 
matism, be explained in this simple way; hence we 
are forced to adopt a theory of truth not derived from 
the exclusive consideration of this simplest case. For 
the moment let us allow this answer to pass. We shall 
return to the subject of " facts " in connection with Dr. 
Schiller's doctrine of the making of reality. 

A more serious objection to the argument from the 
procedure of the sciences is derived from the ambiguity 
of the conception of "working." What science requires 
of a working hypothesis is that it shall work theoreti- 
cally, i.e. that all its verifiable consequences shall be 
true 9 and none false. The law of gravitation enables 
us to calculate the motions of the heavenly bodies : 
so far as these motions can be observed, they are found 
to agree with our calculations. It is true that the 
heavenly bodies have such and such apparent positions 
at such and such times, and the law of gravitation 
agrees with this truth. This is what we mean when 
we say that the law " works." We do not mean that 
it gives us emotional satisfaction, that it satisfies our 
aspirations, that it is a help in navigation, or that 
it facilitates a virtuous life. Any or all of these may 

1 James, Pragmatism, p. 62. 
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be true, but they are irrelevant ; if they were all false, 
we should still say that the law "works," because it 
agrees with observed facts. Thus the kind of "work- 
ing " which science desiderates is a very different thing 
from the kind which pragmatism considers to be the 
essence of truth. 

To this, as to our previous objection, pragmatists 
reply that the "truth" concerned is a particular 
species of " truth," and that scientific working is a par- 
ticular species of their general conception of working. 
Our purpose, they say, in asking the question to 
which the law of gravitation is an answer, is to be 
able to calculate the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
The law of gravitation furthers this purpose, and is 
therefore true in the pragmatic sense. This answer 
shows that the procedure of science, so far, has not 
been shown to contradict pragmatism ; but it does 
not show that the procedure of science positively 
supports pragmatism. Where, as in science, our pur- 
pose is to discover truth, an answer which furthers our 
purpose will be true. But from this truism it cannot 
be inferred (as pragmatists pretend) that if we had had 
some quite different purpose, an answer which furthered 
it would still have been true. Another objection to 
the argument from "working hypotheses" is that by 
men of science these are explicitly contrasted with 
established truths. An hypothesis, as experience 
shows, may explain all known relevant facts admirably, 
and yet may at any moment be rendered inadequate by 
new facts. For this reason, prudent men give only a 
very provisional assent to a working hypothesis. Thus 
the cases from which pragmatism endeavours to dis- 
cover the nature of truth are the very cases in which 
we have least assurance that truth is present at all. 
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This is certainly a curious and not very hopeful mode 
of procedure. It may be said, however, that what 
leads us to feel doubtful about a working hypothesis 
is merely that it has not yet been shown to work 
over a sufficiently wide field ; the more it works, 
the more we believe in it. But to this again it may 
be rejoined that the more it works th^ less probability 
is there that any other hypothesis would also work. 
To pursue this topic, however, would require a dis- 
cussion of the laws of probability, for which this is not 
the place. 

From what has been said it results that the utmost 
that pragmatism can derive from science is that the 
scientific conception of working is not incompatible 
with the pragmatist conception, since the scientific 
working may be regarded as a species of the pragmatic 
working. It is, however, a species whose differentia 
adds just those elements which other philosophies 
declare to be necessary to truth, while pragmatism 
declares them to be unnecessary. The essential novelty 
of pragmatism is that it admits, as a ground of belief, 
any kind of satisfaction to be derived from entertaining 
the belief, not merely the theoretic satisfaction which 
is sought by science. For this contention no support 
whatever is to be found in science. Let us see whether 
any support is to be found elsewhere. 

Pragmatists are never weary of inveighing against 
those who say that our beliefs ought not to be in- 
fluenced by considerations which in fact do influence 
them. They point triumphantly to the influence of 
desire upon belief, and boast that their theory alone 
is based upon a true psychological account of how 
belief arises. With this account we have no quarrel ; 
what we deny is its relevance to the question : What 
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is meant by " truth " and " falsehood "? At first sight 
it might seem a perfectly proper inductive proceeding 
to inquire what properties a belief must have in order 
that we may call it tme } and to infer that those pro- 
perties constitute the meaning of " truth." There 
is, however, a fallacy in this method of inquiry ; and 
this fallacy, in our opinion, is at the bottom of the 
whole pragmatist philosophy. 

There is, in the first place, an ambiguity in the 
word "meaning." We may say "that cloud means 
rain," or we may say "pluie means rain." It is ob- 
vious that these two senses of "meaning" are wholly 
different. What they have in common is that in each 
case we have one thing which points to another. The 
cloud is a sign that rain is coming ; the word pluie 
is a sign which signifies rain. But beyond this, the 
two senses of "meaning" have little in common. In 
the first sense, one thing "means" another when the 
existence (past, present, or future) of the other can be 
inferred from the one, i.e. when there is a causal 
connection between them. In the second sense " mean- 
ing" is confined to symbols, i.e. to words, and what- 
ever other ways may be employed for communicating 
our thoughts. It is this second sense of "meaning" 
which we expect a dictionary to give us. When we 
ask "What does such and such a word mean?" what 
we want to know is "What is in the mind of a person 
using the word ? " A confusion of the two senses of 
"meaning" is not uncommon in philosophy; and, if 
we are not mistaken, pragmatism has confused them 
in its inquiry as to the "meaning" of truth. It has 
discovered something which has a causal connection 
with our beliefs that things are true, and which, there- 
fore, in the first sense of "meaning," may be taken 
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to be what these beliefs "mean." It has then sup- 
posed that this is what is "meant," in the second 
sense, by "truth," i.e. what we have in mind (or 
should have in mind?) when we use the word "truth." 

This confusion between the two senses of "mean- 
ing" seems to be necessarily involved in the method 
adopted by pragmatists, namely, the method which 
inquires into the causes of our judging things to be 
true, in the hope of thereby discovering what "truth" 
means. Let us grant to the pragmatists, in order to 
avoid disputes concerning what is unimportant, that 
what causes people to judge that a belief, about which 
a doubt has arisen, is true is the fact that this belief 
is found to further the purposes which led us to 
inquire into its truth. Then to judge that a belief is 
true "means" that this belief furthers our purposes, 
in the sense in which the cloud "means" rain, i.e. 
there is a causal connection between them. But truth 
is not the same thing as furthering our purposes any 
more than the cloud is the same thing as rain. When 
we say that a belief is true, the thought we wish to 
convey is not the same thought as when we say that 
the belief furthers our purposes; thus "true" does 
not mean "furthering our purposes" in the sense in 
which "pluie" means rain. Thus pragmatism does 
not answer the question : What is in our minds when 
we judge that a certain belief is true? 

We find pragmatists, when pressed, willing to admit 
this fact. Thus Dr. Schiller says : — x 

"In a sense, therefore, the predications of 'good* 
and 'bad,' 'true' and 'false,' etc., may take rank with 
the experiences of * sweet,' 'red,' 'loud,' 'hard,' etc., 

1 Studies in Humanism t p. 144. 
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as ultimate facts which need be analysed no further." 
To which he adds, in a footnote : " The purport of this 
remark is to confute the notion, which seems dimly 
to underlie some intellectualist criticisms, that the 
specific character of the truth-predication is ignored in 
pragmatist quarters." 

This fundamental meaning of "truth" is treated by 
Dr. Schiller as unimportant because it does not enable 
us to distinguish the cases in which we have rightly 
predicated truth from those in which we have done 
so wrongly. The pragmatist test, he maintains, 
enables us to distinguish the truly true from the falsely 
true. An untested predication of truth he calls 
"truth as claim"; a predication which is subsequent 
to the application of the pragmatist test he calls " truth 
validated." The distinction between the two is treated 
at length in his essay on "the ambiguity of truth." 1 
This "ambiguity" appears to us to be wholly non- 
existent. The distinction involved is the distinction 
between what is true and what is thought to be true. 
The reader who will, throughout this essay on the 
ambiguity of truth, substitute "butter" for "truth" 
and "margarine" for "falsehood," will find that 
the point involved is one which has no special relevance 
to the nature of truth. There is " butter as claim," i.e. 
whatever the grocer calls butter ; this, we will suppose, 
includes margarine. There is " butter validated," 
which is butter that, after the usual tests, has been 
found not to be margarine. But there is no ambiguity 
in the word "butter." When the grocer, pointing 
to the margarine, says "this is butter," he means by 
" butter " precisely what the customer means when he 

1 Studies in Humanism, pp. 141-162. 
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says " this is not butter." To argue from the grocer's 
language that "butter" has two meanings, one of 
which includes margarine, while the other does not, 
would be obviously absurd. Similarly when the rash 
man, without applying any tests, affirms "this belief 
is true," while the prudent man, after applying suitable 
tests, judges "this belief is not true," the two men 
mean the same thing by the word "true," only one 
of them applies it wrongly. Thus Dr. Schiller's 
reasons for regarding "the specific character of the 
truth-predication " as unimportant are not valid. 

We must now return to the two senses of "mean- 
ing," and show how they are relevant to our problem. 
It is evident that, in the sense in which the meaning of 
a word is "what is in our minds when we use the 
word," the meaning of the word "truth" is just 
that "specific character of the truth-predication" 
which, as Dr. Schiller confesses, is something quite 
other than "furthering our purposes." His contention 
is that the beliefs of which we can predicate truth truly 
are those which further our purposes. And his reason 
for saying this is that the beliefs which further our 
purposes are those which we persist in calling true after 
reflection. But that only proves that these are the 
beliefs which we continue to think true, not that these 
are the beliefs which are true. Owing, however, to 
confusion of the two senses of " meaning," he is led to 
argue that usefulness gives the meaning of truth, and 
that therefore when a belief is useful it must be true. 
All that really follows, if we grant the whole of the 
psychological argument, is that beliefs which are found 
to be useful will continue to be thought to be true. This 
is an entirely different proposition, and one which, 
by itself, throws no light whatever either upon the 
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nature of truth or upon what beliefs are in 
fact true. It may well be that beliefs which fulfil 
certain purposes are true, while beliefs which fulfil 
others are not true ; or, again, that there is no 
connection whatever between truth and usefulness. Dr. 
Schiller's argument (and William James's, for the two 
are practically identical on this point) involves a variety 
of the very assumption which he criticises in others, 
namely, the assumption that all our beliefs are true. In 
pragmatism the assumption is that the beliefs which we 
persist in holding must be true. It is then pointed out 
how very unreasonable our grounds often are for per- 
sisting in a belief, and this fact, instead of being used to 
throw doubt on the belief, is used to discredit reason- 
ableness. Thus we are brought back to the standpoint 
of "The Will to Believe," and we find that the pre- 
cepts of that essay really underlie the whole pragmatist 
theory of truth. But the superstructure is so vast that 
pragmatists appear to be no longer aware of the foun- 
dations upon which their edifice is reared. 

We may now restate the pragmatist theory of truth in 
bald outline, giving due prominence to presuppositions 
of which pragmatists themselves are perhaps not fully 
conscious. Their major premis$ is : Beliefs which 
persist after a doubt has been raised are true. 
Their minor premiss is : Beliefs which are found 
to be serviceable persist after a doubt has been 
raised. Hence it follows that such beliefs are true. The 
pragmatist then turns round and exhorts us to cherish 
such beliefs, on the ground that they are true. But 
if his psychology was right the exhortation is needless, 
since, by his minor premiss, we certainly shall cherish 
such beliefs. His major premiss should be : "Beliefs 
which we cherish after you have raised a doubt are 
1 
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true." But those who have raised the doubt can hardly 
be expected to be much impressed by this premiss. The 
argument is a form of the old refutation of an opponent 
by the contention that the whole human race thinks 
as you do, which is a somewhat unsuccessful weapon 
against a human being who does not think as you do. 
It is now time to turn our attention to the metaphysic 
which Dr. Schiller has based upon the pragmatist theory 
of truth. Pragmatism as such professes to be only 
a method; the metaphysical doctrine which Dr. Schiller 
derives from it he calls Humanism. In regard to meta- 
physics, pragmatism professes to be a kind of univer- 
sal provider, willing and able to suit all tastes. As 
William James puts it : — 

"Against rationalism as a pretension and a method 
pragmatism is fully armed and militant. But, at the 
outset, at least, it stands for no particular results. It 
has no dogmas, and no doctrines save its method. As 
the young Italian pragmatist Papini has well said, 
it lies in the midst of our theories, like a corridor in 
a hotel. Innumerable chambers open out of it. In 
one you may find a man writing an atheistic volume ; 
in the next some one on his knees praying for faith * 
and strength ; in a third a chemist investigating a 
body's properties. In a fourth a system of idealistic 
metaphysics is being excogitated ; in a fifth the im- 
possibility of metaphysics is being shown. But they 
all own the corridor, and all must pass through it if 
they want a practicable way of getting into or out of 
their respective rooms." 1 

In spite of this catholicity, however, we agree with 
Dr. Schiller in thinking that his metaphysic is the one 
which naturally results from pragmatism. It will be 

1 Pragmatism p. 54. 
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remembered that, in considering induction, we pointed 
to the dependence of inductive verification upon an 
appeal to "facts." Humanism, as a metaphysic, re- 
sults from the application of the pragmatic method to 
the question : What is a "fact"? This subject has 
been treated by Dr. Schiller in his essay on "the 
making of reality." 1 

The main purpose of humanist metaphysics is to 
emphasise the primacy of the Will. The Will, it is 
true, requires a datum of " fact " to which to apply its 
operations, but this datum is itself the product of 
previous volitions, and although we cannot quite deny 
some original v\rj which has been moulded by will, yet 
this is remote and unimportant, and has been trans- 
formed into genuine reality by the agency of human 
beings and other beings more or less resembling them. 
Nothing that can be known, nothing that can properly 
be called " real," is independent of the knower. There 
is no such thing as "mere" knowing, in which we 
passively apprehend the nature of a merely "given" 
object. All knowing is bound up with doing, and 
everything that we know has been in some degree 
altered by our agency. This, Dr. Schiller says, is 
obvious in the case of our acquaintances, who plainly 
are more or less affected by the fact that we are ac- 
quainted with them. When we say that something is 
"independent" of our knowing, we mean, according 
to him, that the thing is not aware that we know it. 
But, as a matter of fact, everything we know, even a 
stone, is aware of us in its own way. To the charge 
that this is Hylozoism, Dr. Schiller replies by ad- 
mitting it. 

The grounds for these opinions are not set forth 

1 Studies in Humanism, pp. 421-451. 
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quite so clearly as could be wished, but we may gather 
them from a complimentary allusion to Hegel's dialectic 
at the beginning of the Essay. Imagine some " fact " 
in regard to which we entertain a belief. The belief 
leads to action, and the action alters the "fact." If it 
alters it into harmony with our wishes the belief is 
proved to have been what pragmatists call "true," 
since it has proved successful in action. In this case, 
since the belief in the fact is true, it follows that the 
fact is real. Thus the belief has made the fact. But 
if the outcome of the belief is a "fact " which, though 
in harmony with the wishes which originally led us to 
concern ourselves with the matter, is in conflict with 
others of our wishes, the belief is not "true" as 
regards these other wishes ; hence we shall have to 
change our belief, and take fresh action on the new 
belief, and so bring the "fact" into harmony with 
these new wishes. In this way, so long as we have 
any unsatisfied wishes, we are led on in a cycle of 
beliefs and actions, the beliefs becoming gradually 
"truer," and the "facts" with which the beliefs are 
concerned becoming gradually more " real " as greater 
harmony is established between the "facts" and our 
wishes. The motive power of this whole development 
is the pragmatic definition of truth. For if we believe 
A to be a fact, that belief is true if it is successful as 
a means to satisfying our wishes ; hence so long as our 
wishes are not completely satisfied, the belief that A 
is a fact is not completely true, and therefore A is not 
completely a fact. Thus complete truth and complete 
reality go hand in hand, and both are only to be found 
at the end of the road which leads to the complete 
satisfaction of all our wishes. 
The similarity of the above process to the Hegelian 
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dialectic is emphasised by Dr. Schiller ; with his in- 
veterate love of a pun, he has christened his process 
"trialectic." He does not seem, however, to have 
observed that his process, like Hegel's, introduces a 
distinction between appearance and reality; that ap- 
pearance embraces the whole of the world as we know 
it, and that it is only to reality that the pragmatic test 
of truth applies. The " facts " which he can accept as 
real must be such as not to thwart our purposes ; the 
"facts " which appear are very often such as to thwart 
our purposes. If a fact is such as to thwart our pur- 
poses, the pragmatist test of truth is not fully applicable 
to it ; for by believing that it will thwart our purposes, 
we do not prevent it from doing so, and our belief, 
though possibly preferable pragmatically to any other, 
does not secure the satisfaction of our desires. If, on 
the other hand, we believe that the fact is not such as 
to thwart our purposes, we believe what, ex hypothesis 
is not the case. Hence it follows that such facts cannot 
be real. Since many apparent facts thwart our pur- 
poses, we are led to distinguish between real and 
apparent facts. Hence it is not here on earth that 
pragmatism applies, but only in Dr. Schiller's heaven, 
just as it is only in Mr. Bradley's heaven that Mr. 
Bradley's metaphysic applies. The whole doctrine, 
therefore, reduces itself to the proposition that it would 
be heavenly to live in a world where one's philosophy 
was true, and this is a proposition which we have no 
desire to controvert. 

The distinction between appearance and reality is 
one which Dr. Schiller is never weary of attacking ; 
indeed, a very large proportion of his writings is di- 
rected against it. His complete reality, he holds, is 
being progressively realised, and is not, like the 
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Absolute, something wholly unconnected with our 
actual world of appearance. But his only reason 
for supposing that his complete reality is being pro- 
gressively realised is a tacit assumption of co-operation 
among the agents composing the universe. He as- 
sumes, that is, that the various desires which (according 
to him) form the motive power of all that occurs in 
the universe, are not such as to counteract each other : 
the world's activities are not to be conceived as a 
tug-of-war. For this view there is, we fancy, no argu- 
ment except the pragmatic argument, that it is pleasant 
and cannot be conclusively disproved. 

Thus the whole humanist metaphysic rests upon the 
pragmatic theory of truth, and falls with that theory. 
Moreover, it introduces, in a slightly modified form, 
the old distinction of appearance and reality, of which 
the difficulties have been admirably set forth by Dr. 
Schiller himself. Since the distinction, and therefore 
the difficulties, result inevitably from the pragmatic 
theory of truth, they afford a new argument against 
that theory ; for they show that the theory is applicable, 
not to our actual world, but to an ideal world where all 
the hopes of pragmatists have been realised. 

Although, for the reasons alleged above, we do not 
ourselves accept the pragmatist philosophy, we never- 
theless believe that it is likely to achieve widespread 
popularity, because it embodies some of the main 
intellectual and political tendencies of our time. This 
aspect of pragmatism deserves consideration, since 
the influence of a doctrine (as pragmatists have very 
prudently pointed out) is by no means proportional 
to its intellectual value. 

On the intellectual side, pragmatism embodies scepti- 
cism, evolution, and the new insight into the nature 
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and scope of scientific induction. On the political side, 
it embodies democracy, the increased belief in human 
power which has come from the progress of mechanical 
invention, and the Bismarckkn belief in force. 

The scepticism embodied in pragmatism is that 
which says, " Since all beliefs are absurd, we may as 
well believe what is most convenient." This is by 
no means a new contention ; in England it has been 
popularised by Mr. Balfour's Foundations of Belief 
and Notes on Insular Free Trade. Scepticism is 
of the very essence of the pragmatic philosophy : 
nothing is certain, everything is liable to revision, 
and the attainment of any truth in which we can rest 
securely is impossible. It is, therefore, not worth 
while to trouble our heads about what really is true ; 
what is thought to be true is all that need concern 
us. Instead of the old distinction between true and 
false % we adopt the more useful distinction between 
what we persist in thinking true, and what merely 
seems true at first sight. Later on, the old meanings 
of true and false may slip back unnoticed, and we 
may come to think that what is true in the pragmatic 
sense is true in the old sense also ; this happens 
especially in regard to religion. But on pragmatist 
principles, there is no reason to regret this ; for the 
"true" is what it is useful to believe, and therefore 
it is useful to believe what pragmatism declares 
to be true. Scepticism, therefore, though necessary at 
the start, must be banished later on if we are to get the 
full benefits of pragmatism. In this there is no great 
psychological difficulty, since, as Hume confessed, 
the sceptical attitude is one not easily maintained in 
practice. 

The philosophy of evolution has also had its share in 
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generating the pragmatic tone of mind. It has led 
people to regard everything as fluid and in process 
of development, everything as passing by impercep- 
tible gradations into everything else. Some biologists, 
it is true, have begun to regard development as dis- 
continuous, proceeding by the sudden appearance of 
freaks ; but philosophers and the general public have 
not been influenced by this change. Hence it has 
come to be felt that all sharp antitheses, such as that 
of true and false, must be blurred, and all finality must 
be avoided. We must always build a road by which 
everything can pass into everything else at a leisurely 
pace and with small steps. Instead of "the true " we 
shall have "the more true," or "the most true up to 
date.'* And between different claimants for truth, we 
must provide a struggle for existence, leading to the 
survival of the strongest. All this is admirably 
effected by the pragmatic theory of truth. M. Berg- 
son, whom pragmatists claim as an ally, may be re- 
garded as embodying this tendency. 

The influence of modern theories of scientific induc- 
tion has probably been more restricted, in point of 
numbers, than the influence of scepticism or of evolu- 
tion, but the men influenced have been important by 
their scientific eminence. We may take as their 
protagonist M. Poincare, who, while not extending the 
pragmatist doctrine to particular facts, has dealt in 
a thoroughly pragmatic spirit with the general hypo- 
theses of logic, mathematics, and physics, showing 
that what leads to the acceptance of a scientific hypo- 
thesis is its convenience. Such general assumptions as 
causality, the existence of an external world, etc., 
cannot be supported by Mill's canons of induction, but 
require a far more comprehensive treatment of the 
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whole organised body of accepted scientific doctrine. 
It is in such treatment that the pragmatic method is 
seen at its best ; and among men of science, its apparent 
success in this direction has doubtless contributed 
greatly to its acceptance. 

The influence of democracy in promoting pragmatism 
is visible in almost every page of William James's 
writing. There is an impatience of authority, an un- 
willingness to condemn widespread prejudices, a 
tendency to decide philosophical questions by putting 
them to the vote, which contrast curiously with the 
usual dictatorial tone of philosophic writings. Dr. 
Schiller at one time set to work to elucidate the question 
of a future life by taking a poll. 1 William James claims 
for the pragmatist temper "the open air and possibili- 
ties of nature, as against dogma, artificiality, and the 
pretence of finality in truth." A thing which simply is 
true, whether you like it or not, is to him as hateful as 
a Russian autocracy ; he feels that he is escaping from 
a prison, made not by stone walls but by " hard facts," 
when he has humanised truth, and made it, like the 
police force in a democracy, the servant of the people 
instead of their master. The democratic temper per- 
vades even the religion of the pragmatists : they have 
the religion they have chosen, and the traditional 
reverence is changed into satisfaction with their own 
handiwork. "The prince of darkness," James says, 
" may be a gentleman, as we are told he is, but what- 
ever the God of earth and heaven is, he can surely be 
no gentleman." 2 He is rather, we should say, con- 

1 See his essay on "The Desire for Immortality'' {Humanism) 
pp. 228-249). We do not, of course, suggest that he would have con- 
sidered the result of the poll decisive, even if the electorate had been 
larger. 

2 Pragmatism^ p. 72. 
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ceived by pragmatists as an elected president, to whom 
we give a respect which is really a tribute to the wisdom 
of our own choice. A government in which we have 
no voice is repugnant to the democratic temper. 
William James carries up to heaven the revolt of his 
New England ancestors : the Power to which he can 
yield respect must be a George Washington rather than 
a George III. 

Closely connected with this democratic spirit is the 
belief in human power, which is one of the dominant 
notes of pragmatism. By the progress of mechanical 
invention, the possibilities of our command over nature 
have been shown to be much greater than they were 
formerly supposed to be, and no definite limits can be 
set to them. Hence has arisen — especially in America, 
where the economic conditions are favourable, and the 
chief concern of most people is with those matters in 
which recent advances have been greatest — a general 
feeling that by energy and hope all obstacles can be 
overcome, and that it is a mark of laziness or pusil- 
lanimity to admit that anything is impossible. The 
habit of mind which believes that there are no essential 
impossibilities has been fostered by the doctrine of 
evolution, with its literary corollary of the Uebermensch* 
Hence have arisen a self-confidence and a pride of life 
which in many ways remind one of the Renaissance, 
and establish some affinity between historical humanism 
and its modern namesake. For the modern humanism 
is essentially the philosophy which is appropriate, as 
Dr. Schiller himself has said, to "the young, the 
strong, the virile." 1 The inventor, the financier, the 
advertiser, the successful men of action generally, can 
find in pragmatism an expression of their instinctive 

1 Humanism^ p. viii. 
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view of the world. Such men, both for good and evil, 
expect the world to be malleable to their wishes, and in 
a greater or less degree find their expectation justified 
by success. Hence arises a disbelief in those "hard 
facts " which pragmatists tend to deny, and a confidence 
of victory in contests with the outer world, whether 
these contests be cognitive or more directly practical. 
An Italian pragmatist has expressed this confidence in 
victory as follows : — 

" Dio e perfetto perchfe h onnipossente. Sostituiamo 
dunque al misticismo della rinunzia, dell' Imitazione di 
Cristo, il misticismo della conquista, dell' Imitazione 
diDio." 1 

Other pragmatists have been less explicit than this 
modern Thomas a Kempis, but he has correctly ex- 
pressed the spirit of their philosophy. 

^From the confidence of victory in contests it is an 
easy passage to the love of contest. ] For this prag- 
matism provides full scope. The many different 
" truths as claim " must fight it out among themselves, 
and the victor will become "truth validated." Dr. 
Schiller on one occasion implicitly confesses that, with 
his theory of truth, persecution can actually make a 
doctrine true which would otherwise be false, since 
it can make a doctrine "useful to our lives." 2 In 
the absence of any standard of truth other than suc- 
cess, it seems evident that the familiar methods of 
the struggle for existence must be applied to the 
elucidation of difficult questions, and that ironclads 

1 Leonardo, April, 1905, L Imitazione cT Iddio, p. 64. 

2 Humanism^ p. 59: " Delicate questions may arise out of the fact 
that not only does what works receive social recognition, but also that 
what receives social recognition for this very reason largely works." 
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and Maxim guns must be the ultimate arbiters of 
metaphysical truth. 

The worship of force, as we find it in Nietzsche, 
is not to be found in the same form in William James, 
who, though he lauds the will and the life of action, 
does not wish action to be bellicose. Nevertheless, 
the excessive individualism of the pragmatic theory 
of truth is inherently connected with the appeal to 
force. If there is a non-human truth, which one 
man may know, while another does not, there is a 
standard outside the disputants, to which, we may 
urge, the dispute ought to be submitted ; hence a 
pacific and judicial settlement of disputes is at least 
theoretically possible. If, on the contrary, the only 
way of discovering which of the disputants is in the 
right is to wait and see which of them is successful, 
there is no longer any principle except force by which 
the issue can be decided. It is true, of course, that 
in a private dispute the public opinion of the com- 
munity, especially as embodied in the law, will usually 
compel a peaceful decision. But this public opinion 
is formed (at least in theory) upon an objective esti- 
mate of the rights and wrongs of the case ; in place 
of this, if pragmatism were the accepted creed, public 
opinion would have to be guided by the interests of 
the community. To this there would be no objection 
if, as would commonly be done, the maintenance of 
justice could be taken as one of the ends which it is 
in the interest of the community to pursue. But in 
a pragmatist community this would be impossible, 
since justice is derivative from the interests of the 
community, and not an independent constituent of 
those interests. In international matters, owing to 
the fact that the disputants are often strong enough 
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to be independent of outside control, these consider- 
ations become more important. If the pragmatist 
urges that always and everywhere the only ultimate 
arbiter in a dispute must be force, the reply is that, 
although this is true at the actual moment of the 
battle, it is yet not true in a wider sense, since it 
ignores the motives which generate the force on either 
side. The hopes of international peace, like the 
achievement of internal peace, depend upon the 
creation of an effective force of public opinion formed 
upon an estimate of the rights and wrongs of disputes. 
Thus it would be misleading to say that the dispute 
is decided by force, without adding that force is 
dependent upon justice. But the possibility of such 
a public opinion depends upon the possibility of a 
standard of justice which is a cause, not an effect, 
of the wishes of the community ; and such a standard 
of justice seems incompatible with the pragmatist 
philosophy. This philosophy, therefore, although it 
begins with liberty and toleration, develops, by in- 
herent necessity, into the appeal to force and the 
arbitrament of the big battalions. By this develop- 
ment it becomes equally adapted to democracy at 
home and to imperialism abroad. Thus here, again, 
it is more delicately adjusted to the requirements of 
the time than any other philosophy which has hitherto 
been invented. 

To sum up : Pragmatism appeals to the temper of 
mind which finds on the surface of this planet the 
whole of its imaginative material ; which feels con- 
fident of progress, and unaware of non-human limi- 
tations to human power ; which loves battle, with all 
the attendant risks, because it has no real doubt that 
it will achieve victory; which desires religion, as it 
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desires railways and electric light, as a comfort and 
a help in the affairs of this world, not as providing 
non-human objects to satisfy the hunger for perfection 
and for something to be worshipped without reserve. 
But for those who feel that life on this planet would 
be a life in prison if it were not for the windows 
into a greater world beyond ; for those to whom a 
belief in man's omnipotence seems arrogant, who 
desire rather the Stoic freedom that comes of mastery 
over the passions than the Napoleonic domination 
that sees the kingdoms of this world at its feet — in 
a word, to men who do not find Man an adequate 
object of their worship, the pragmatist's world will 
seem narrow and petty, robbing life of all that gives 
it value, and making Man himself smaller by depriv- 
ing the universe which he contemplates of all its 
splendour. 



WILLIAM JAMES'S CONCEPTION 
OF TRUTH 1 

" r I A HE history of philosophy," as William James 
A observes, " is to a great extent that of a certain 
clash of human temperaments." In dealing with a 
temperament of such charm as his, it is not pleasant to 
think of a " clash"; one does not willingly differ, or 
meet so much urbanity by churlish criticisms. For- 
tunately, a very large part of his book is concerned 
with the advocacy of positions which pragmatism 
shares with other forms of empiricism ; with all this 
part of his book, I, as an empiricist, find myself, broadly 
speaking, in agreement. I might instance the lecture 
devoted to a problem which he considers "the most 
central of all philosophic problems," namely, that of 
the One and the Many. In this lecture he declares 
himself on the whole a pluralist, after a discussion of 
the kinds and degrees of unity to be found in the world 
to which any empiricist may wholly assent. Through- 
out the book, the distinctive tenets of pragmatism only 
make their appearance now and again, after the ground 
has been carefully prepared. James speaks somewhere 
of Dr. Schiller's " butt-end foremost statement of the 

1 Pragmatism: a new name for some old ways of thinking. Popular 
Lectures on Philosophy, by William James (Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1907). The following article is reprinted from the Albany 
Reviewy January, 1908, where it appeared under the title " Transatlantic 
'Truth. 1 " It has been criticised by William James in The Meaning of 
Truth (Longmans, 1909), in the article called "Two English Critics," 

127 
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humanist position." His own statement is the very- 
reverse of " butt-end foremost"; it is insinuating, 
gradual, imperceptible. 

A good illustration of his insinuating method is 
afforded by his lecture on common sense. The 
categories of common sense, as he points out, and as 
we may all agree, embody discoveries of our remote 
ancestors ; but these discoveries cannot be regarded as 
final, because science, and still more philosophy, finds 
common-sense notions inadequate in many ways. 
Common sense, science, and philosophy, we are told, 
are all insufficiently true in some respect ; and to this 
again we may agree. But he adds : " It is evident that 
the conflict of these so widely differing systems obliges 
us to overhaul the very idea of truth, for at present we 
have no definite notion of what the word may mean " 
(p. 192). Here, as I think, we have a mere non 
sequitur. A damson-tart, a plum-tart, and a goose- 
berry-tart may all be insufficiently sweet ; but does that 
oblige us to overhaul the very notion of sweetness, or 
show that we have no definite notion of what the word 
" sweetness" may mean? It seems to me, on the con- 
trary, that if we perceive that they are insufficiently 
sweet, that shows that we do know what " sweetness" 
is ; and the same surely applies to truth. But this 
remark is merely by the way. 

James, like most philosophers, represents his views 
as mediating between two opposing schools. He 
begins by distinguishing two philosophic types called 
respectively the " tender-minded " and the " tough- 
minded," The " tender-minded " are " rationalistic, 
intellectualistic, idealistic, optimistic, religious, free- 
willist, monistic, dogmatical." The " tough-minded " 
are "empiricist, sensationalistic, materialistic, pessi- 
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mistic, irreligious, fatalistic, pluralistic, sceptical." 
Traditionally, German philosophy was on the whole 
" tender-minded," British philosophy was on the whole 
" tough-minded." It will clear the ground for me to 
confess at once that I belong, with some reserves, to 
the " tough-minded " type. Pragmatism, William 
James avers, "can satisfy both kinds of demand. It 
can remain religious like the rationalisms, but at the 
same time, like the empiricisms, it can preserve the 
richest intimacy with facts." This reconciliation, to 
my mind, is illusory; I find myself agreeing with the 
"tough-minded" half of pragmatism and totally dis- 
agreeing with the "tender-minded" half. But the 
disentangling of the two halves must be postponed till 
we have seen how the reconciliation professes to be 
effected. Pragmatism represents, on the one hand, 
a method and habit of mind, on the other, a certain 
theory as to what constitutes truth. The latter is more 
nearly what Dr. Schiller calls humanism ; but this 
name is not adopted by James. We must, therefore, 
distinguish the pragmatic method and the pragmatic 
theory of truth. The former, up to a point, is involved 
in all induction, and is certainly largely commendable. 
The latter is the essential novelty and the point of real 
importance. But let us first consider the pragmatic 
method. 

" Pragmatism," says James, "represents a perfectly 
familiar attitude in philosophy, the empiricist attitude, 
but it represents it, as it seems to me, both in a more 
radical and in a less objectionable form than it has ever 
yet assumed. A pragmatist turns his back resolutely 
and once for all upon a lot of inveterate habits dear 
to professional philosophers. He turns away from 
abstraction and insufficiency, from verbal solutions, 

K 
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from bad a priori reasons, from fixed principles, closed 
systems, and pretended absolutes and origins. He 
turns towards concreteness and adequacy, towards 
facts, towards action and towards power. That means 
the empiricist temper regnant and the rationalist 
temper sincerely given up. It means the open 
air and possibilities of nature, as against dogma, 
artificiality, and the pretence of finality in truth" 

(P- 50- 
The temper of mind here described is one with which 

I, for my part, in the main cordially sympathise. But 

I think there is an impression in the mind of William 

James, as of some other pragmatists, that pragmatism 

involves a more open mind than its opposite. As 

regards scientific questions, or even the less important 

questions of philosophy, this is no doubt more or less 

the case. But as regards the fundamental questions of 

philosophy — especially as regards what I consider the 

fundamental question, namely, the nature of truth — 

pragmatism is absolutely dogmatic. The hypothesis 

that pragmatism is erroneous is not allowed to enter 

for the pragmatic competition ; however well it may 

work, it is not to be entertained. To " turn your back 

resolutely and once for all " upon the philosophy of 

others may be heroic or praiseworthy, but it is not 

undogmatic or open-minded. A modest shrinking 

from self-assertion, a sense that all our theories are 

provisional, a constant realisation that after all the 

hypothesis of our opponents may be the right one — 

these characterise the truly empirical temper, but I do 

not observe that they invariably characterise the 

^ writings of pragmatists. Dogmatism in fundamentals 

is more or less unavoidable in philosophy, and I do not 

blame pragmatists for what could not be otherwise ; but 
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I demur to their claim to a greater open-mindedness 
than is or may be possessed by their critics. 

William James, however, it must be admitted, is 
about as little pontifical as a philosopher well can be. 
And his complete absence of unction is most refreshing. 
"In this real world of sweat and dirt," he says, "it 
seems to me that when a view of things is i noble,' that 
ought to count as a presumption against its truth and 
as a philosophic disqualification " (p. 72). Accordingly 
his contentions are never supported by "fine writing"; 
he brings them into the market-place, and is not afraid 
to be homely, untechnical, and slangy. All this makes 
his books refreshing to read, and shows that they con- 
tain what he really lives by, not merely what he holds 
in his professional capacity. 

But it is time to return to the pragmatic method. 

"The pragmatic method," we are told, " is primarily 
a method of settling metaphysical disputes that other- 
wise might be interminable. Is the world one or many ? 
— fated or free? — material or spiritual? — here are 
notions either of which may or may not hold good of 
the world ; and disputes over such notions are unend- 
ing. The pragmatic method in such cases is to try to 
interpret each notion by tracing its respective practical 
consequences. What difference would it practically 
make to any one if this notion rather than that notion 
were true ? If no practical difference whatever can be 
traced, then the alternatives mean practically the same 
thing, and all dispute is idle. Whenever a dispute is 
serious, we ought to be able to show some practical 
difference that must follow from one side or the other's 
being right." And again : "To attain perfect clear- 
ness in our thoughts of an object, then, we need only 
consider what conceivable effects of a practical kind the 
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object may involve — what sensations we are to expect 
from it, and what reactions we must prepare. Our 
conception of these effects, whether immediate or 
remote, is then for us the whole of our conception of the 
object, so far as that conception has positive signifi- 
cance at all " (pp. 45-7). 

To this method, applied within limits and to suitable 
topics, there is no ground for objecting. On the con- 
trary, it is wholesome to keep in touch with concrete 
facts, as far as possible, by remembering to bring our 
theories constantly into connection with them. The 
method, however, involves more than is stated in the 
extract which I quoted just now. It involves also the 
suggestion of the pragmatic criterion of truth : a belief 
is to be judged true in so far as the practical con- 
sequences of its adoption are good. Some pragmatists, 
for example, Le Roy (who has lately suffered Papal 
condemnation), regard the pragmatic test as giving 
only a criterion ; x others, notably Dr. Schiller, regard 
it as giving the actual meaning of truth. William 
James agrees on this point with Dr. Schiller, though, 
like him, he does not enter into the question of criterion 
versus meaning. 

The pragmatic theory of truth is the central doctrine 
of pragmatism, and we must consider it at some length. 
William James states it in various ways, some of which 
I shall now quote. He says: "Ideas (which them- 
selves are but parts of our experience) become true just 
in so far as they help us to get into satisfactory relation 
with other parts of our experience " (p. 58). Again : 
"Truth is one species of good y and not, as is usually 
supposed, a category distinct from good, and co- 

1 Cf., e.g., Le Roy, "Comment se pose le probleme de Dieti," jfrvwe 
de MMaphysique etde Morale, xv. 4 (July, 1907), pp. 506, 507 n. 
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ordinate with it. The true is the name of whatever 
proves itself to be good in the way of belief and good, too, 
for definite, assignable reasons " (p. 75). That truth 
means " agreement with reality" may be said by a 
pragmatist as well as by any one else, but the prag- 
matist differs from others as to what is meant by agree- 
ment, and also (it would seem) as to what is meant by 
reality. William James gives the following definition 
of agreement: "To 'agree' in the widest sense witfy 
a reality can only mean to be guided either straight up to 
it or into its surroundings, or to be put into such working 
touch with it as to handle either it or something connected 
with it better than if we disagreed" (p. 212). This 
language is rather metaphorical, and a little puzzling ; 
it is plain, however, that "agreement" is regarded as 
practical, not as merely intellectual. This emphasis 
on practice is, of course, one of the leading features of 
pragmatism. 

In order to understand the pragmatic notion of truth, 
we have to be clear as to the basis of fact upon which 
truths are supposed to rest. Immediate sensible ex- 
perience, for example, does not come under the alterna- 
tive of true and false. " Day follows day," says James, 
"and its contents are simply added. The new contents 
themselves are not true, they simply come and are* 
Truth is what we say about them " (p. 62). Thus when 
we are merely aware of sensible objects, we are not to 
be regarded as knowing any truth, although we have 
a certain kind of contact with reality. It is important 
to realise that the facts which thus lie outside the scope 
of truth and falsehood supply the material which is 
presupposed by the pragmatic theory. Our beliefs 
have to agree with matters of fact : it is an essential 
part of their " satisfactoriness " that they should do so. 
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James also mentions what he calls "relations among 
purely mental ideas" as part of our stock-in-trade 
with which pragmatism starts. He mentions as in- 
stances "i and i make 2," "white differs less from 
grey than it does from black/* and so on. All such 
propositions as these, then, we are supposed to know 
for certain before we can get under way. As James 
puts it : " Between the coercions of the sensible order 
and those of the ideal order, our mind is thus wedged 
tightly. Our ideas must agree with realities, be such 
realities concrete or abstract, be they facts or be they 
principles, under penalty of endless inconsistency and 
frustration" (p. 211). Thus it is only when we pass 
beyond plain matters of fact and a priori truisms that 
the pragmatic notion of truth comes in. It is, in short, 
the notion to be applied to doubtful cases, but it is not 
the notion to be applied to cases about which there 
can be no doubt. And that there are cases about 
which there can be no doubt <is presupposed in 
the very statement of the pragmatist position. "Our 
account of truth," James tells us, "is an account 
... of processes of leading, realised in rebus, 
and having only this quality in common, that 
they pay" (p. 218). We may thus sum up the 
philosophy in the following definition : "A truth 
is anything which it pays to believe." Now, if this 
definition is to be useful, as pragmatism intends it 
to be, it must be possible to know that it pays to believe 
something without knowing anything that pragmatism 
would call a truth. Hence the knowledge that a certain 
belief pays must be classed as knowledge of a sensible 
fact or of a "relation among purely mental ideas," or 
as some compound of the two, and must be so easy to 
discover as not to be worthy of having the pragmatic 
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test applied to it. There is, however, some difficulty 
in this view. Let us consider for a moment what it 
means to say that a belief " pays." We must suppose 
that this means that the consequences of entertaining 
the belief are better than those of rejecting it. In 
order to know this, we must know what are the con- 
sequences of entertaining it, and what are the con- 
sequences of rejecting it ; we must know also what 
consequences are good, what bad, what consequences 
are better, and what worse. Take, say, belief in the 
Roman Catholic Faith. This, we may agree, causes 
a certain amount of happiness at the expense of a cer- 
tain amount of stupidity and priestly domination. 
Such a view is disputable and disputed, but we will let 
that pass. But then comes the question whether, 
admitting the effects to be such, they are to be classed 
as on the whole good or on the whole bad ; and this 
question is one which is so difficult that our test of truth 
becomes practically useless. It is far easier, it seems to 
me, to settle the plain question of fact : " Have Popes 
been always infallible ? " than to settle the question 
whether the effects of thinking them infallible are on 
the whole good. Yet this question, of the truth of 
Roman Catholicism, is just the sort of question that 
pragmatists consider specially suitable to their method. 
The notion that it is quite easy to know when the 
consequences of a belief are good, so easy, in fact, that 
a theory of knowledge need take no account of any- 
thing so simple — this notion, I must say, seems to me 
one of the strangest assumptions for a theory of know- 
ledge to make. Let us take another illustration. 
Many of the men of the French Revolution were 
disciples of Rousseau, and their belief in his doctrines 
had far-reaching effects, which make Europe at this 
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day a different place from what it would have been 
without that belief. If, on the whole, the effects of 
their belief have been good, we shall have to say that 
their belief was true ; if bad, that it was false. But 
how are we to strike the balance? It is almost impos- 
sible to disentangle what the effects have been ; and 
even if we could ascertain them, our judgment as to 
whether they have been good or bad would depend 
upon our political opinions. It is surely far easier to 
discover by direct investigation that the Contrat Social 
is a myth than to decide whether belief in it has done 
harm or good on the whole. 

Another difficulty which I feel in regard to the prag- 
matic meaning of "truth" maybe stated as follows : 
Suppose I accept the pragmatic criterion, and suppose 
you persuade me that a certain belief is useful. Sup- 
pose I thereupon conclude that the belief is true. Is it 
not obvious that there is a transition in my mind from 
seeing that the belief is useful to actually holding that 
the belief is true? Yet this could not be so if the 
pragmatic account of truth were valid. Take, say, the 
belief that other people exist. According to the prag- 
matists, to say "it is true that other people exist" 
means " it is useful to believe that other people exist." 
But if so, then these two phrases are merely different 
words for the same proposition ; therefore when I 
believe the one I believe the other. If this were so, 
there could be no transition from the one to the other, 
as plainly there is. This shows that the word "true " 
represents for us a different idea from that represented 
by the phrase "useful to believe," and that, therefore, 
the pragmatic definition of truth ignores, without 
destroying, the meaning commonly given to the word 
"true," which meaning, in my opinion, is of funda- 
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mental importance, and can only be ignored at the cost 
of hopeless inadequacy. 

This brings me to the difference between criterion 
and meaning — a point on which neither James nor Dr. 
Schiller is very clear. I may best explain the differ- 
ence, to begin with, by an instance. If you wish to 
know whether a certain book is in a library, you con- 
sult the catalogue : books mentioned in the cata- 
logue are presumably in the library, books not 
mentioned in it are presumably not in the library. 
Thus the catalogue affords a criterion of whether 
a book is in the library or not. But even suppos- 
ing the catalogue perfect, it is obvious that when 
you say the book is in the library you do not mean that 
it is mentioned in the catalogue. You mean that the 
actual book is to be found somewhere in the shelves. 
It therefore remains an intelligible hypothesis that 
there are books in the library which are not yet cata- 
logued, or that there are books catalogued which have 
been lost and are no longer in the library. And it 
remains an inference from the discovery that a book is 
mentioned in the catalogue to the conclusion that 
the book is in the library. Speaking abstractly, we**"' 
may say that a property A is a criterion of a property 
B when the same objects possess both ; and A is 
a useful criterion of B if it is easier to discover whether 
an object possesses the property A than whether 
it possesses the property B. Thus being mentioned 
in the catalogue is a useful criterion of being in 
the library, because it is easier to consult the catalogue 
than to hunt through the shelves. 

Now if pragmatists only affirmed that utility is a ; 
criterion of truth, there would be much less to be said 
against their view. For there certainly seem to be few 
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cases, if any, in which it is clearly useful to believe 
what is false. The chief criticism one would then have 
to make on pragmatism would be to deny that utility is 
a useful criterion, because it is so often harder to deter- 
mine whether a belief is useful than whether it is true. 
The arguments of pragmatists are almost wholly 
directed to proving that utility is a criterion; that 
utility is the meaning of truth is then supposed to 
follow. But, to return to our illustration of the library, 
suppose we had conceded that there are no mistakes in 
the British Museum catalogue : would it follow that the 
catalogue would do without the books? We can 
imagine some person long engaged in a comparative 
study of libraries, and having, in the process, naturally 
lost all taste for reading, declaring that the catalogue is 
the only important thing — as for the books, they are 
useless lumber ; no one ever wants them, and the 
principle of economy should lead us to be content with 
the catalogue. Indeed, if you consider the matter with 
an open mind, you will see that the catalogue is the 
library, for it tells you everything you can possibly 
wish to know about the library. Let us, then, save the 
taxpayers' money by destroying the books : allow free 
access to the catalogue, but condemn the desire to read 
as involving an exploded dogmatic realism. 

This analogy of the library is not, to my mind, 
fantastic or unjust, but as close and exact an analogy as 
I have been able to think of. The point I am trying to 
make clear is concealed from pragmatists, I think, by 
the fact that their theories start very often from such 
things as the general hypotheses of science — ether, 
( atoms, and the like. In such cases, we take little 
>J (interest in the hypotheses themselves, which, as we well 
]know, are liable to rapid change. What we care about 
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are the inferences as to sensible phenomena which the 
hypotheses enable us to make. All we ask of the hypo- 
theses is that they should "work" — though it should 
be observed that what constitutes " working " is not the 
general agreeableness of their results, but the con- 
formity of these results with observed phenomena. 
But in the case of these general scientific hypotheses, 
no sensible man believes that they are true as they 
stand. They are believed to be true in part, and to 
work because of the part that is true ; but it is expected 
that in time some element of falsehood will be dis- 
covered, and some truer theory will be substituted. 
Thus pragmatism would seem to derive its notion of 
what constitutes belief from cases in which, properly 
speaking, belief is absent, and in which — what is 
pragmatically important — there is but a slender interest 
in truth or falsehood as compared to the interest in 
what " works." 

But when this method is extended to cases in which 
the proposition in question has an emotional interest on 
its own account, apart from its working, the pragmatic 
account becomes less satisfactory. This point has been 
well brought out by Prof. Stout in Mind, 1 and what 
I have to say is mostly contained in his remarks. Take 
the question whether other people exist. It seems per- 
fectly possible to suppose that the hypothesis that they 
exist will always work, even if they do not in fact exist. 
It is plain, also, that it makes for happiness to believe 
that they exist — for even the greatest misanthropist 
would not wish to be deprived of the objects of his 
hate. Hence the belief that other people exist is, prag- 
matically, a true belief. But if I am troubled by 

1 October, 1907, pp. 586-8. This criticism occurs in the course of 
a very sympathetic review of Dr. Schiller's Studies in Humanism. 
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solipsism, the discovery that a belief in the existence of 
others is " true " in the pragmatist's sense is not enough 
to allay my sense of loneliness : the perception that 
I should profit by rejecting solipsism is not alone 
sufficient to make me reject it. For what I desire is 
not that the belief in solipsism should be false in the 
pragmatic sense, but that other people should in fact 
exist. And with the pragmatist's meaning of truth, 
these two do not necessarily go together. The belief 
in solipsism might be false even if I were the only 
person or thing in the universe. 

This paradoxical consequence would, I presume, not 
be admitted by pragmatists. Yet it is an inevitable 
outcome of the divorce which they make between fact 
and truth. Returning to our illustration, we may say 
that " facts " are represented by the books, and 
" truths " by the entries in the catalogue. So long as 
you do not wish to read the books, the "truths" will 
do in place of the " facts," and the imperfections of 
your library can be remedied by simply making new 
entries in the catalogue. But as soon as you actually 
wish to read a book, the " truths " become inadequate, 
and the " facts " become all-important. The pragmatic 
account of truth assumes, so it seems to me, that no 
one takes any interest in facts, and that the truth of the 
proposition that your friend exists is an adequate sub- 
stitute for the fact of his existence. " Facts," they tell 
us, are neither true nor false, therefore truth cannot be 
concerned with them. But the truth " A exists," if it 
is a truth, is concerned with A, who in that case is a 
fact ; and to say that u A exists " may be true even if A 
does not exist is to give a meaning to " truth " which 
robs it of all interest. Dr. Schiller is fond of attack- 
ing the view that truth must correspond with reality ; 
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we may conciliate him by agreeing that his truth, 
at any rate, need not correspond with reality. But we 
shall have to add that reality is to us more interesting 
than such truth. 

I am, of course, aware that pragmatists minimise the 
basis of " fact," and speak of the " making of reality" 
as proceeding pari passu with the " making of truth." 
It is easy to criticise the claim to "make reality" 
except within obvious limits. But when such criticisms 
are met by pointing to the pragmatist's admission that, 
after all, there must be a basis of "fact" for our 
creative activity to work upon, then the opposite line of 
criticism comes into play. Dr. Schiller, in his essay on 
"the making of reality," minimises the importance of 
the basis of "fact," on the ground (it would seem) that 
"facts" will not submit to pragmatic treatment, and 
that, if pragmatism is true, they are unknowable. 1 
Hence, on pragmatistic principles, it is useless to think 
about facts. We therefore return to fictions with a sigh 
of relief, and soothe our scruples by calling them 
" realities." fiut it seems something of apetitio prin- 
cipii to condemn " facts " because pragmatism, though 
it finds them necessary, is unable to deal with them. 
And William James, it should be said, makes less 
attempt than Dr. Schiller does to minimise facts. In 
this essay, therefore, I have considered the difficulties 
which pragmatism has to face if it admits "facts" 
rather than those (no less serious) which it has to face 
if it deriies them. 

It is cniefly in regard to religion that the pragmatist 
use of "truth" seems to me misleading. Pragmatists 
boast much of their ability to reconcile religion and 
science, and William James, as we saw, professes to 

1 Cf. Studies in Humanism^ pp. 434-6. 
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have discovered a position combining the merits of 
tender-mindedness and tough-mindedness. The com- 
bination is really effected, if I am not mistaken, in 
a way of which pragmatists are not themselves 
thoroughly aware. For their position, if they fully 
realised it, would, I think, be this : "We cannot know 
whether, in fact, there is a God or a future life, but we 
can know that the belief in God and a future life is 
true." This position, it is to be feared, would not 
afford much comfort to the religious if it were under- 
stood, and I cannot but feel some sympathy with 
the Pope in his condemnation of it. 

" On pragmatic principles," James says, " we cannot 
reject any hypothesis if consequences useful to life flow 
from it" (p. 273). He proceeds to point out that 
consequences useful to life flow from the hypothesis of 
the Absolute, which is therefore so far a true hypothe- 
sis. But it should be observed that these useful 
consequences flow from the hypothesis that the 
Absolute is a fact, not from the hypothesis that useful 
consequences flow from belief in the Absolute. But 
we cannot believe the hypothesis that the Absolute is a 
fact merely because we perceive that useful conse- 
quences flow from this hypothesis. What we can 
believe on such grounds is that this hypothesis is what 
pragmatists call "true," i.e. that it is useful ; but it is 
not from this belief that the useful consequences flow, 
and the grounds alleged do not make us believe that 
the Absolute is a fact, which is the useful belief. In 
other words, the useful belief is that the Absolute 
is a fact, and pragmatism shows that this belief is what 
it calls "true." Thus pragmatism persuades us that 
belief in the Absolute is "true," but does not persuade 
us that the Absolute is a fact. The belief which it per- 
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suades us to adopt is therefore not the one which is 
useful. In ordinary logic, if the belief in the Absolute 
is true, it follows that the Absolute is a fact. But with 
the pragmatist's meaning of "true" this does not 
follow ; hence the proposition which he proves is not, 
as he thinks, the one from which comforting conse- 
quences flow. 

In another place James says: "On pragmatistic 
principles, if the hypothesis of God works satisfactorily 
in the widest sense of the word, it is true " (p. 299). 
This proposition is, in reality, a mere tautology. For 
we have laid down the definition : "The word 'true' 
means ' working satisfactorily in the widest sense of 
the word.'" Hence the proposition stated by James 
is merely a verbal variant on the following : " On 
pragmatistic principles, if the hypothesis of God 
works satisfactorily in the widest sense of the word, 
then it works satisfactorily in the widest sense of the 
word." This would hold even on other than pragma- 
tistic principles ; presumably what is peculiar to prag- 
matism is the belief that this is an important contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of religion. The advantage of 
the pragmatic method is that it decides the question 
of the truth of the existence of God by purely mundane 
arguments, namely, by the effects of belief in His 
existence upon our life in this world. But unfortunately 
this gives a merely mundane conclusion, namely, that 
belief in God is true, i.e. useful, whereas what religion 
desires is the conclusion that God exists, which prag- 
matism never even approaches. I infer, therefore, that 
the pragmatic philosophy of religion, like most philo- 
sophies whose conclusions are interesting, turns on 
an unconscious play upon words. A common word — 
in this case, the word " true " — is taken at the outset in 
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an uncommon sense, but as the argument proceeds the 
usual sense of the word gradually slips back, and the 
conclusions arrived at seem, therefore, quite different 
from what they would be seen to be if the initial defini- 
tion had been remembered. 

The point is, of course, that, so soon as it is 
admitted that there are things that exist, it is impos- 
sible to avoid recognising a distinction, to which we 
may give what name we please, between believing in 
the existence of something that exists and believing in 
the existence of something that does not exist. It 
is common to call the one belief true, the other false. 
But if, with the pragmatists, we prefer to give a different 
meaning to the words "true" and "false," that does 
not prevent the distinction commonly called the dis- 
tinction of "true " and " false " from persisting. 
The pragmatist attempt to ignore this distinc- 
tion fails, as it seems to me, because a basis of 
fact cannot be avoided by pragmatism, and this 
basis of fact demands the usual antithesis of 
"true" and "false." It is hardly to be supposed 
that pragmatists will admit this conclusion. But it 
may be hoped that they will tell us in more detail how 
they propose to avoid it. 

Pragmatism, if I have not misunderstood it, is largely 
a generalisation from the procedure of the inductive 
sciences. In so far as it lays stress upon the impor- 
tance of induction, I find myself in agreement with it ; 
and as to the nature of induction also, I think it is far 
more nearly right than are most of the traditional 
accounts. But on fundamental questions of philo- 
sophy I find myself wholly opposed to it, and unable 
to see that inductive procedure gives any warrant for 
its conclusions. To make this clear, I will very briefly 
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explain how I conceive the nature and scope of induc- 
tion. 

When we survey our beliefs, we find that we hold 
different beliefs with very different degrees of con- 
viction. Some — such as the belief that I am sitting in 
a chair, or that 2 + 2 = 4 — can be doubted by few except 
those who have had a long training in philosophy. 
Such beliefs are held so firmly that non-philosophers 
who deny them are put into lunatic asylums. Other 
beliefs, such as the facts of history, are held rather less 
firmly, but still in the main without much doubt where 
they are well authenticated. Beliefs about the future, 
as that the sun will rise to-morrow and that the trains 
will run approximately as in Bradshaw, may be held 
with almost as great conviction as beliefs about the 
past. Scientific laws are generally believed less firmly, 
and there is a gradation among them from such as 
seem nearly certain to such as have only a slight prob- 
ability in their favour. Philosophical beliefs, finally, 
will, with most people, take a still lower place, since 
the opposite beliefs of others can hardly fail to induce 
doubt. Belief, therefore, is a matter of degree. To 
speak of belief, disbelief, doubt, and suspense of judg- 
ment as the only possibilities is as if, from the writing 
on the thermometer, we were to suppose that blood 
heat, summer heat, temperate, and freezing were the 
only temperatures. There is a continuous gradation in 
belief, and the more firmly we believe anything, the 
less willing we are to abandon it in case of conflict. 

Besides the degree of our belief, there is another 
important respect in which a belief may vary, namely, 7 
in the extent to which it is spontaneous or derivative.) 
A belief obtained by inference may be called derivative; I 
one not so obtained, spontaneous. When we do not S 
h 
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need any outside evidence to make us entertain a belief, 
we may say that what we believe is obvious. Our belief 
in the existence of sensible objects is of this nature : 
" seeing is believing," and we demand no further 
evidence. The same applies to certain logical prin- 
ciples, e.g. that whatever follows from a true proposi- 
tion must be true. A proposition may be obvious in 
very varying degrees. For example, in matters of 
aesthetic taste we have to judge immediately whether 
a work of art is beautiful or not, but the degree of 
obviousness involved is probably small, so that we feel 
no very great confidence in our judgment. Thus our 
spontaneous beliefs are not necessarily stronger than 
derivative beliefs. Moreover, few beliefs, if any, are 
wholly spontaneous in an educated man. The more 
a man has organised his knowledge, the more his 
beliefs will be interdependent, and the more will obvious 
truths be reinforced by their connection with other 
obvious truths. In spite of this fact, however, obvious- 
ness remains always the ultimate source of our beliefs ; 
for what is called verification or deduction consists 
always in being brought into relation with one or more 
obvious propositions. This process of verification is 
necessary even for propositions which seem obvious, 
) since it appears on examination that two apparently 
I obvious propositions may be inconsistent, and hence 
that apparent obviousness is not a sufficient guarantee 
of truth. We therefore have to subject our beliefs to 
a process of organisation, making groups of such as 
are mutually consistent, and when two such groups are 
not consistent with each other, selecting that group 
which seems to us to contain the most evidence, account 
being taken both of the degree of obviousness of the 
propositions it contains and of the number of such 
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propositions. It is as the result of such a process, for 
example, that we are led, if we are led, to conclude that 
colours are not objective properties of things. Induc- 
tion, in a broad sense, may be described as the process 
of selecting hypotheses which will organise our spon- 
taneous beliefs, preserving as many of them as possible, 
and interconnecting them by general propositions which, 
as is said, "explain" them, i.e. give a ground from 
which they can be deduced. In this sense, all knowledge 
is inductive as soon as it is reflective and organised. 
In any science, there is a greater or less degree of 
obviousness about many of its propositions : those that 
are obvious are called data; other propositions are only 
accepted because of their connection with the data. 
This connection itself may be of two kinds, either that 
the propositions in question can be deduced from the 
data, or that the data can be deduced from the proposi- 
tions in question, and we know of no way of deducing ' 
the data without assuming the propositions in question. 
The latter is the case of working hypotheses, which 
covers all the general laws of science and all the 
metaphysics both of common sense and of professed 
philosophy. It is, apparently, by generalising the 
conception of "working hypothesis" that pragmatism 
has arisen. But three points seem to me to have been 
overlooked in this generalisation. First, working 
hypotheses are only a small part of our beliefs, not the 
whole, as pragmatism seems to think. Secondly, 
prudent people give only a low degree of belief to 
working hypotheses ; it is therefore a curious procedure 
to select them as the very types of beliefs in general. 
Thirdly, pragmatism seems to confound two very 
different conceptions of "working." When science 
says that a hypothesis works, it means that from this 
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hypothesis we can deduce a number of propositions 
which are verifiable, i.e. obvious under suitable circum- 
stances, and that we cannot deduce any propositions of 
which the contradictories are verifiable. But when 
pragmatism says that a hypothesis works, it means 
that the effects of believing it are good, including 
among the effects not only the beliefs which we deduce 
from it, but also the emotions entailed by it or its 
perceived consequences, and the actions to which we 
are prompted by it or its perceived consequences. This 
is a totally different conception of " working," and one 
for which the authority of scientific procedure cannot 
be invoked. I infer, therefore, that induction, rightly 
analysed, does not lead us to pragmatism, and that the 
inductive results which pragmatism takes as the very 
type of truth are precisely those among our beliefs 
which should be held with most caution and least 
conviction. 

To sum up : while agreeing with the empirical temper 
of pragmatism, with its readiness to treat all philo- 
sophical tenets as "working hypotheses," we cannot 
agree that when we say a belief is true we mean that it 
is a hypothesis which "works," especially if we mean 
by this to take account of the excellence of its effects, 
and not merely of the truth of its consequences. If, to 
avoid disputes about words, we agree to accept the 
pragmatic definition of the word "truth," we find that 
the belief that A exists may be "true" even when A 
does not exist. This shows that the conclusions arrived 
at by pragmatism in the sphere of religion do not have 
the meaning which they appear to have, and are in- 
capable, when rightly understood, of yielding us the 
satisfaction which they promise. The attempt to get 
rid of " feet " turns out to be a failure, and thus the old 
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notion of truth reappears. And if the pragmatist 
states that utility is to be merely a criterion of truth, we 
shall reply first, that it is not a useful criterion, because 
it is usually harder to discover whether a belief is useful 
than whether it is true ; secondly, that since no a priori 
reason is shown why truth and utility should always go 
together, utility can only be shown to be a criterion at 
all by showing inductively that it accompanies truth in 
all known instances, which requires that we should 
already know in many instances what things are true. 
Finally, therefore, the pragmatist theory of truth is to 
be condemned on the ground that it does not " work." 



THE MONISTIC THEORY OF 
TRUTH 1 



IN any inquiry into the nature of truth, two ques- 
tions meet us on the threshold : (i) In what sense, 
if any, is truth dependent upon mind ? (2) Are there 
many different truths, or is there only the Truth ? These 
two questions are largely interconnected, and it is mote 
or less optional whether we begin with the first or with 
the second. But, on the whole, the second, namely, the 
question whether we ought to speak of truths or of 
the Truth, seems the more fundamental, and the bulk 
of the present essay will be occupied with this ques- 
tion. The view that truth is one may be called 
" logical monism" ; it is, of course, closely connected 
with ontological monism, i.e. the doctrine that Reality 
is one. The following essay will consist of two parts. 
In the first I shall state the monistic theory of truth, 
sketching the philosophy with which it is bound up, 
and shall then consider certain internal difficulties of 
this philosophy, which suggest a doubt as to the axioms 
upon which the philosophy is based. In the second 
part I shall consider the chief of these axioms, namely, 
the axiom that relations are always grounded in the 
natures of their terms, and I shall try to show that 

1 The following essay consists of the first two sections of an article 
entitled "The Nature of Truth/' which appeared in the Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, 1906-7. 

!5° 
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there are no reasons in favour of this axiom and strong 
reasons against it. 1 

"That the truth itself," Mr. Joachim says, "is one, 
and whole, and complete, and that all thinking and all 
experience move within its recognition and subject to 
its manifest authority ; this I have never doubted " 
(p. 178). 

This doctrine, which is one of the foundation-stones 
of monistic idealism, has a sweep which might not be 
obvious at once. It means that nothing is wholly true" 
except the whole truth, and that what seem to be 
isolated truths, such as 2 + 2 = 4, are really only true in 
the sense that they form part of the system which is the 
whole truth. And even in this sense isolated truths are 
only more or less true ; for when artificially isolated 
they are bereft of aspects and relations which make 
them parts of the whole truth, and are thus altered from 
what they are in the system. If account were taken of 
all the relations of a certain partial truth to other partial 
truths, we should be brought to the whole system of 
truth, and thus the partial truth from which we started 
would have developed into the one absolute truth. The 
truth that a certain partial truth is part of the whole is a 
partial truth, and thus only partially true ; hence we 
can never say with perfect truth "this is part of the 
Truth." Hence there can be no sense of truth which is 
completely applicable to a partial truth, because every- 
thing that can be said about a partial truth is only 
a partial truth. 

The whole of truth, or indeed whatever is genuinely 
a whole, is an organic unity or significant whole, i.e. it 

1 I shall throughout often refer to Mr. Joachim's book, The Nature of 
Truth (Oxford, 1906), because it gives what seems to me the best recent 
statement of certain views which I wish to discuss. I shall refer to this 
book as "Joachim." 
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is "such that all its constituent elements reciprocally 
involve one another, or reciprocally determine one 
another's being as contributory features in a single con- 
crete meaning" (Joachim, p. 66). This is an obvious 
consequence of the view that only the whole of truth is 
quite true ; for, if this is the case, the truth about any 
part of the whole must be the same as the whole truth ; 
thus the complete truth about any part is the same 
as the complete truth about any other part, since each 
is the whole of truth. 

The position which I have been trying to represent is 
always considered, by those who hold it, a very difficult 
one to apprehend ; so much so that the word " crude " 
has been consecrated to those arguments and philoso- 
phies which do not accept this position. As I believe 
that the more "crude" a philosophy is, the nearer 
it comes to being true, I cannot hope to persuade 
idealists that I have understood their position ; I can 
only assure them that I have done my best. 

There are in the above theory — so it seems to me — 
certain intrinsic difficulties which ought to make us 
suspicious of the premisses from which it follows. The 
first of these difficulties — and it is one which is very 
candidly faced by Mr. Joachim — is that, if no partial 
truth is quite true, it cannot be quite true that no par- 
tial truth is quite true; unless indeed the whole of truth 
is contained in the proposition "no partial truth is 
quite true," which is too sceptical a view for the 
philosophy we are considering. Connected with this 
is the difficulty that human beings can never know 
anything quite true, because their knowledge is not 
of the whole of truth. Thus the philosophy with 
which the view in question is bound up cannot be 
quite true, since, if it were, it could not be known to 
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idealists. And it may be that the elements in their 
knowledge which require correction are just those 
which are essential to establishing their view of truth ; 
so long as our premisses are more or less faulty, we 
cannot know that, if corrected, they would give the 
results we have deduced from them. But this objec- 
tion — that truth, if it is as alleged, must remain un- 
knowable to us — is met by challenging the distinction 
between finite minds and Mind. A distinction is 
necessarily a partial truth ; hence, if we distinguish 
a and b y we are only partly right : in another aspect, 
a and b are identical. Thus, although in a sense we 
may distinguish our finite knowledge from absolute 
knowledge, yet in another sense we may say that 
our knowledge is only real in so far as it is not finite ; 
for the reality of what is finite is the whole of which it 
is a constituent. Thus we, so far as we are real, do 
really know all truth ; but only idealists know that 
they know all truth. 

The objections we have just been considering are 
based upon the difficulty as to what monism means 
by a whole, and in what sense it conceives that a whole 
has parts. The uninitiated might imagine that a whole 
is made up of parts, each of which is a genuine con- 
stituent of the whole, and is something on its own ac- 
count. But this view is " crude." The parts of a whole 
are not self-subsistent, and have no being except as 
parts. We can never enumerate parts a % b, c, . . . of 
a whole W ; for the proposition " a is part of W " is 
only a partial truth, and therefore not quite true. 
Not only is this proposition not quite true, but 
the part a is not quite real. Thus W is a whole of 
parts all of which are not quite real. It follows that W 
is not quite really a whole of parts. If it is not quite 
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true that W has parts, it cannot be quite true that 
W is a whole. In short, the diversity which modern 
monism tries to synthesise with identity vanishes, leav- 
ing reality wholly without structure or complexity of any 
kind. For though it is essential to its being a whole 
that it should have parts, it is essential to its being 
a significant whole that its parts should not quite truly 
be its parts, since every statement about them, includ- 
ing the statement that they are its parts, must be more 
or less untrue. 

A connected difficulty is the following: In a "sig- 
nificant whole," each part, since it involves the whole 
and every other part, is just as complex as the whole ; 
the parts of a part, in turn, are just as complex as the 
part, and therefore just as complex as the whole. Since, 
moreover, the whole is constitutive of the nature of each 
part, just as much as each part is of the whole, we may 
say that the whole is part of each part. In these cir- 
cumstances it becomes perfectly arbitrary to say that 
a is part of W rather than that W is part of a. If we 
are to say this, we shall have to supplement the monist's 
notion of whole and part by a more commonplace no- 
tion, which I think is really present, though uncon- 
sciously, in all monistic thinking ; for otherwise the 
distinction of whole and part evaporates, and with it 
the entire notion of a "significant whole." 

Another difficulty of the monistic theory of truth is 
as to error. Every separate proposition, on the monistic 
theory, expresses a partial truth : no proposition ex- 
presses something quite true, and none expresses 
something quite false. Under these circumstances, 
the distinctive characteristic of error cannot lie in the 
judgment affirmed, since every possible judgment is 
partially true and partially false. Mr. Joachim, who 
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has considered very carefully the whole question of 
error, comes to the conclusion — which seems the only 
possible one for a monistic theory of truth— t hat the 
essenti al characteristic of errorj s thp^lain^ frn express 
truth unqualified (p. 143). He says: "The erring 
subject's confident belief in the truth of his knowledge 
distinctively characterises error, and converts a partial 
apprehension of the truth into falsity" (p. 162). Now 
this view has one great merit, namely, that it makes 
error consist wholly and solely in rejection of the 
monistic theory of truth. As long as this theory is 
accepted, no judgment is an error ; as soon as it is 
rejected, every judgment is an error. But there are 
some objections to be urged against this comfortable 
conclusion. If I affirm, with a "confident belief in 
the truth of my knowledge," that Bishop Stubbs used 
to wear episcopal gaiters, that is an error ; if a monistic 
philosopher, remembering that all finite truth is only 
partially true, affirms that Bishop Stubbs was hanged 
for murder, that is not an error. Thus it seems plain 
that Mr. Joachim's criterion does not distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong judgments as ordinarily under- 
stood, and that its inability to make such a distinction 
is a mark of defect. If a jury, for example, has to 
decide whether a man has committed a crime, Mr. 
Joachim's criterion gives no means of distinguishing 
between a right and a wrong verdict. If the jury 
remember the monistic philosophy, either verdict is 
right ; if they forget it, either is wrong. What I wish 
to make plain is, that there is a sense in which such 
a proposition as " A murdered B " is true or false ; and 
that in this sense the proposition in question does not 
depend, for its truth or falsehood, upon whether it is 
regarded as a partial truth or not. And this sense, it 
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seems to me, is presupposed in constructing the whole 
of truth ; for the whole of truth is composed of pro- 
positions which are true in this sense, since it is impos- 
sible to believe that the proposition "Bishop Stubbs 
was hanged for murder" is part of the whole of truth. 

The adherent of the monistic theory of truth may 
reply that one who remembers this theory will not assert 
that Bishop Stubbs was hanged for murder, since he 
will realise that such an assertion would clash with 
known facts, and would be incapable of fitting into the 
coherent whole of truth. Now it might be enough to 
reply that the supposed immunity from errors of fact is 
not secured by the theory that truth is coherence ; since, 
for example, Hegel was mistaken as to the number of 
the planets. But this would be an inadequate reply. 
The true reply is, that we are concerned with the ques- 
tion, not how far a belief in the coherence-theory is 
a cause of avoidance of error, but how far this theory 
is able to explain what we mean by error. And the 
objection to the coherence-theory lies in this, that it 
presupposes a more usual meaning of truth and false- 
hood in constructing its coherent whole, and that this 
more usual meaning, though indispensable to the theory, 
cannot be explained by means of the theory. The 
proposition "Bishop Stubbs was hanged for murder" 
is, we are told, not coherent with the whole of truth or 
with experience. But that means, when we examine it, 
that something is known which is inconsistent with this 
proposition. Thus what is inconsistent with the pro- 
position must be something true : it may be perfectly 
possible to construct a coherent whole of false propo- 
sitions in which "Bishop Stubbs was hanged for 
murder" would find a place. In a word, the partial 
truths of which the whole of truth is composed must be 
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such propositions as would commonly be called true, 
not such as would commonly be called false ; there is 
no explanation, on the coherence-theory, of the dis- 
tinction commonly expressed by the words true and 
false, and no evidence that a system of false proposi- 
tions might not, as in a good novel, be just as coherent 
as the system which is the whole of truth. 

The answer to this possibility of several coherent 
systems is an appeal to " experience." Mr. Joachim 
says (p. 78): "Truth, we said, was the systematic 
coherence which characterised a significant whole. 
And we proceeded to identify a significant whole with 
' an organised individual experience, self-fulfilling and 
self-fulfilled.' Now there can be one and only one 
such experience : or only one significant whole, the 
significance of which is self-contained in the sense 
required. For it is absolute self-fulfilment, absolutely 
self-contained significance, that is postulated ; and 
nothing short of absolute individuality — nothing short 
of the completely whole experience — can satisfy this 
postulate. And human knowledge— not merely my 
knowledge or yours, but the best and fullest knowledge 
in the world at any stage of its development — is clearly 
not a significant whole in this ideally complete sense. 
Hence the truth, which our sketch described, is — 
from the point of view of human intelligence — an Ideal, 
and an Ideal which can never, as such, or in its com- 
pleteness, be actual as human experience." 

This passage introduces two aspects of the monistic 
theory which we have not yet considered, namely, 
its appeal to what it calls "experience " and its use of 
the deus ex machina. Of these, the first, at least, 
deserves some discussion. 

The distinction between knowing something and the 
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something which we know — between, for example, 
knowing that the pavements are wet and the actual 
wetness of the pavements — cannot be accepted by the 
monistic theory of truth, for this theory, as we said, is 
compelled to regard all distinctions as only partially 
valid. According to this theory, the wetness of the 
pavements and my knowledge of this wetness, like 
every other pair of apparently distinct objects, really 
exhibit a combination of identity in difference. Thus 
knowledge is in a sense different from its object, but is 
also in a sense identical with its object. The sense in 
which it is identical may be further defined as whatever 
sense is necessary to refute those who reject the monistic 
theory of truth. 

I will not now consider the main question of the 
dependence of truth upon experience, which cannot 
well be discussed except in connection with the theory 
of relations. I am content for the present to point out 
an ambiguity in the notion of " experience." The pro- 
position " Bishop Stubbs was hanged for murder" 
consists of parts given in experience, and put together 
in a manner which, in other cases, is unfortunately also 
given in experience. And it is possible to apprehend 
the proposition, so that in one sense the proposition 
can be experienced. That is to say, we can have an 
experience which consists of realising what the proposi- 
tion is : we can see a picture of Bishop Stubbs dangling 
from the gallows. Such are the experiences in novel- 
reading : we do not believe what we read, we merely 
apprehend it. Thus experience may consist in merely 
apprehending, not in believing. 1 When we apprehend 
the proposition " Bishop Stubbs was hanged for 
murder," this proposition is, in a sense, a part of our 
1 Cf, Meinong, Ueber Annahmen (Leipzig-, 1902), passim* 
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experience; but in another sense, which is that relevant 
in constructing the whole of truth, we do not experi- 
ence this proposition, since we are not led to believe it. 
This distinction shows that experience, in the sense 
required by Mr. Joachim, consists of apprehension 
of truth, and that there is much apprehension which, 
though experience in one sense, is experience in a 
sense in which what is false can also be experienced. 1 
Thus here, again, experience, as used in establishing 
the monistic theory of truth, is a notion involving 
a conception of truth other than that which the monistic 
theory declares to be alone legitimate. For experience 
is either no help towards constructing the whole of 
truth, or it is apprehension of the truth of single pro- 
positions, which are true in a sense in which their 
contradictories are not true. But this conclusion, 
if sound, is fatal to the monistic theory of truth. 

As for the deus ex machina, the ideal experience in 
which the whole of truth is actualised, I will merely 
observe that he is in general somewhat discredited, 
and that idealists themselves are rather ashamed of 
him, as appears by the fact that they never mention 
him when they can help it, and that when they do, 
they introduce him with apologetic words, such as 
"what is true in the end" — as though what is true 
"in the end" were anything different from what is 
true. 

We have thus the following objections to the monis- 
tic theory of truth : (1) If no partial truth is quite 
true, this must apply to the partial truths which 

1 This distinction is connected with the question of Floating Ideas, 
discussed by Mr. Bradley in Mind, N.S., No. 60. He argues that 
the distinction between the real and the imaginary is not absolute, 
but his argument explicitly assumes what I have called the "axiom of 
internal relations/' Qf., e.g., pp. 457-461, 
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embody the monistic philosophy. But if these are 
not quite true, any deductions we may make from them 
may depend upon their false aspect rather than their 
true one, and may therefore be erroneous. (2) It is 
a consequence of the monistic theory that the parts 
of a whole are not really its parts. Hence there cannot 
be any genuine whole on this theory, since nothing 
can be really a whole unless it really has parts. (3) 
The theory is unable to explain in what sense one 
partial judgment is said to be true and another false, 
though both are equally partial. (4) In order to prove 
that there can be only one coherent whole, the theory 
is compelled to appeal to " experience," which must 
consist in knowing particular truths, and thus requires 
a notion of truth that the monistic theory cannot 
admit. 

But each of these arguments is of the nature of 
a reductio ad absurdum. We must now turn to what 
I believe to be the fundamental assumption of the 
whole monistic theory, namely, its doctrine as to 
relations. If we can show that this doctrine is 
groundless and untenable, we shall thereby complete 
the refutation of the monistic theory. 



11 

The doctrines we have been considering may all 
be deduced from one central logical doctrine, which 
may be expressed thus : " Every relation is grounded 
in the natures of the related terms." Let us call this 
the axiom of internal relations. If this axiom holds, 
the fact that two objects have a certain relation implies 
complexity in each of the two objects, i.e. it implies 
something in the " natures" of the two objects, in 
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virtue of which they have the relation in question. 
According to the opposite view, which is the one that 
I advocate, there are such facts as that one object has 
a certain relation to another, and such facts cannot 
in general be reduced to, or irtferred from, a fact about 
the one object only together with a fact about the 
other object only : they do not imply that the two 
objects have any complexity, or any intrinsic property 
distinguishing them from two objects which do not 
have the relation in question. 

Before examining the arguments for and against 
the axiom of internal relations, let us consider some 
of its consequences. It follows at once from this 
axiom that the whole of reality or of truth must be 
a significant whole in Mr. Joachim's sense. For each 
part will have a nature which exhibits its relations 
to every other part and to the whole ; hence, if the 
nature of any one part were completely known, the 
nature of the whole and of every other part would 
also be completely known ; while conversely, if the 
nature of the whole were completely known, that 
would involve knowledge of its relations to each 
part, and therefore of the relations of each part to each 
other part, and therefore of the nature of each part. 
It is also evident that, if reality or truth is a signifi- 
cant whole in Mr. Joachim's sense, the axiom of 
internal relations must be true. Hence the axiom is 
equivalent to the monistic theory of truth. 

Further, assuming that we are not to distinguish 
between a thing and its " nature," it follows from the 
axiom that nothing can be considered quite truly 
except in relation to the whole. For if we consider 
" A is related to B," the A and the B are also related 
to everything else, and to say what the A and the B 

M 
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are would involve referring to everything else in the 
universe. When we consider merely that part of A's 
nature in virtue of which A is related to B, we are said 
to be considering A qua related to B ; but this is an 
abstract and only partially true way of considering A, 
for A's nature, which is the same thing as A, contains 
the grounds of its relations to everything else as well 
as to B. Thus nothing quite true can be said about A 
short of taking account of the whole universe ; and 
then what is said about A will be the same as what 
would be said about anything else, since the natures of 
different things must, like those of Leibniz's monads, 
all express the same system of relations. 

Let us now consider more closely the meaning of 
the axiom of internal relations and the grounds for 
and against it. We have, to begin with, two possible 
meanings, according as it is held that every relation 
is really constituted by the natures of the terms or of 
the whole which they compose, or merely that every 
relation has a ground in these natures. I do not 
observe that idealists distinguish these two meanings ; 
indeed, speaking generally, they tend to identify a 
proposition with its consequences, 1 thus embodying 
one of the distinctive tenets of pragmatism. The dis- 
tinction of the two meanings is, however, less impor- 
tant than it would otherwise be, owing to the fact that 
both meanings lead, as we shall see, to the view that 
there are no relations at all. 

The axiom of internal relations in either form 
involves, as Mr. Bradley has justly urged, 2 the 

1 Cf., e.g., Joachim, p. 108. 

2 Cf. Appearance and Reality ', ist ed. , p. 519: "Reality is one. It 
must be single, because plurality, taken as real, contradicts itself. 
Plurality implies relations, and, through its relations, it unwillingly 
asserts always a superior unity." 
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conclusion that there are no relations and that 
there are not many things, but only one thing. 
(Idealists would add : in the end. But that only 
means that the consequence is one which it is often 
convenient to forget.) This conclusion is reached 
by considering the relation of diversity. For if there 
really are two things, A and B, which are diverse, it is 
impossible to reduce this diversity wholly to adjectives 
of A and B. It will be necessary that A and B should 
have different adjectives, and the diversity of these 
adjectives cannot, on pain of an endless regress, be 
interpreted as meaning that they in turn have different 
adjectives. For if we say that A and B differ when A 
has the adjective "different from B" and B has the 
adjective " different from A/* we must suppose that 
these two adjectives differ. Then "different from A" 
must have the adjective " different from ' different from 
B/ " which must differ from " different from * different 
from A,'" and so on ad infinitum. We cannot take 
" different from B " as an adjective requiring no further 
reduction, since we must ask what is meant by 
" different " in this phrase, which, as it stands, 
derives an adjective from a relation, not a rela- 
tion from an adjective. Thus, if there is to be 
any diversity, there must be a diversity not re- 
ducible to difference of adjectives, i.e. not grounded 
in the " natures " of the diverse terms. Consequently, 
if the axiom of internal relations is true, it follows 
that there is no diversity, and that there is only one 
thing. Thus the axiom of internal relations is equiva- 
lent to the assumption of ontological monism and to the 
denial that there are any relations. Wherever we seem 
to have a relation, this is really an adjective of the 
whole composed of the terms of the supposed relation. 
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The axiom of internal relations is thus equivalent to 
the assumption that every proposition has one subject 
and one predicate. For a proposition which asserts 
a relation must always be reduced to a subject-predicate 
proposition concerning the whole composed of the terms 
of the relation. Proceeding in this way to larger and 
larger wholes, we gradually correct our first crude ab- 
stract judgments, and approximate more and more to the 
one truth about the whole. The one final and complete 
truth must consist of a proposition with one subject, 
namely the whole, and one predicate. But since 
this involves distinguishing subject from predicate, 
as though they could be diverse, even this is not 
quite true. The best we can say of it is, that it is 
not "intellectually corrigible," i.e. it is as true as 
any truth can be ; but even absolute truth persists 
in being not quite true. 1 

If we ask ourselves what are the grounds in favour 
of the axiom of internal relations, we are left in doubt 
by those who believe in it. Mr. Joachim, for example, 
assumes it throughout, and advances no argument in 
its favour. 2 So far as one can discover the grounds, 
they seem to be two, though these are perhaps really 
indistinguishable. There is first the law of sufficient 
reason, according to which nothing can be just a brute 
fact, but must have some reason for being thus and 

1 Cf. Appearance and Reality, ist ed., p. 544; "Even absolute 
truth in the end seems thus to turn out to be erroneous. And it must 
be admitted that, in the end, no possible truth is quite true. It is a 
partial and inadequate translation of that which it professes to give 
bodily. And this internal discrepancy belongs irremovably to truth's 
proper character. Still, the difference, drawn between absolute and 
finite truth, must none the less be upheld. For the former, in a word, 
is not intellectually corrigible." 

2 See Mind, October, 1906, pp. 530-1. 
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not otherwise. 1 Secondly, there is the fact that, if two 
terms have a certain relation, they cannot but have it, 
and if they did not have it they would be different ; 
which seems to show that there is something in the 
terms themselves which leads to their being related 
as they are. 

(1) The law of sufficient reason is hard to formulate 
precisely. It cannot merely mean that every true 
proposition is logically deducible from some other 
true proposition, for this is an obvious truth which 
does not yield the consequences demanded of the 
law. For example, 2 + 2 = 4 can be deduced from 
4 + 4 = 8, but it would be absurd to regard 4 + 4 = 8 
as a reason for 2 + 2 = 4. The reason for a proposition 
is always expected to be one or more simpler propo- 
sitions. Thus the law of sufficient reason should 
mean that every proposition can be deduced from 
simpler propositions. This seems obviously false, but 
in any case it cannot be relevant in considering ideal- 
ism, which holds propositions to be less and less true 
the simpler they are, so that it would be absurd to 
insist on starting from simple propositions. I con- 
clude, therefore, that, if any form of the law of 
sufficient reason is relevant, it is rather to be dis- 
covered by examining the second of the grounds in 
favour of the axiom of internal relations, namely, that 
related terms cannot but be related as they are. 

(2) The force of this argument depends in the main, 
I think, upon a fallacious form of statement. "If A 
and B are related in a certain way," it may be said, 

1 Cf. Appearance and Reality^ 2nd ed., p. 575: "If the terms from 
their own inner nature do not enter into the relation, then, so far as 
they are concerned, they seem related for no reason at all, and, so far 
as they are concerned, the relation seems arbitrarily made. " Cf, also 
P- 577- 
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4 'you must admit that if they were not so related 
they would be other than they are, and that conse- 
quently there must be something in them which is 
essential to their being related as they are." Now 
if two terms are related in a certain way, it follows 
that, if they were not so related, every imaginable 
consequence would ensue. For, if they are so related, 
the hypothesis that they are not so related is false, 
and from a false hypothesis anything can be deduced. 
Thus the above form of statement must be altered. 
We may say: "If A and B are related in a certain 
way, then anything not so related must be other 
than A and B, hence, etc." But this only proves 
that what is not related as A and B are must be 
numerically diverse from A or B ; it will not prove 
difference of adjectives, unless we assume the axiom 
of internal relations. Hence the argument has only 
a rhetorical force, and cannot prove its conclusion 
without a vicious circle. 

It remains to ask whether there are any grounds 
against the axiom of internal relations. The first 
argument that naturally occurs to an opponent of this 
axiom is the difficulty of actually carrying it out. We 
have had one instance of this already as regards 
diversity: in many other instances the difficulty - is 
even more obvious. Suppose, for example, that one 
volume is greater than another. We may reduce the 
relation "greater than" between the volumes to ad- 
jectives of the volumes, by saying that one is of such 
and such a size and the other of such and such another 
size. But then the one size must be greater than the 
other size. If we try to reduce this new relation to 
adjectives of the two sizes, the adjectives must still 
have a relation corresponding to "greater than," 
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and so on. Hence we cannot, without an endless 
regress, refuse to admit that sooner or later we come 
to a relation not reducible to adjectives of the related 
terms. This argument applies especially to all asym- 
metrical relations, i.e. to such as, when they hold 
between A and B, do not hold between B and A. 1 

A more searching argument against the axiom of 
internal relations is derived from a consideration of 
what is meant by the " nature " of a term. Is this the 
same as the term itself, or is it different? If it is 
different, it must be related to the term, and the relation 
of a term to its nature cannot without an endless 
regress be reduced to something other than a relation. 
Thus if the axiom is to be adhered to, we must suppose 
that a term is not other than its nature. In that case, 
every true proposition attributing a predicate to a 
subject is purely analytic, since the subject is its own 
whole nature, and the predicate is part of that nature. 
But in that case, what is the bond that unites predicates 
into predicates of one subject? Any casual collection 
lof predicates might be supposed to compose a subject, 
if subjects are not other than the system of their own 
(predicates. If the " nature " of a term is to consist of 
predicates, and at the same time to be the same as the 
term itself, it seems impossible to understand what we 
mean when we ask whether S has the predicate P. For 
this cannot mean : " Is P one of the predicates enum- 
erated in explaining what we mean by S?" and it 
is hard to see what else, on the view in question, it could 
mean. We cannot attempt to introduce a relation of 
coherence between predicates, in virtue of which they 
may be called predicates of one subject ; for this would 

1 The argument which is merely indicated above is set forth fully in 
my Principles of Mathematics, §§212-216. 
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base predication upon a relation, instead of reducing 
relations to predications. Thus we get into equal 
difficulties whether we affirm or deny that a subject is 
other than its " nature." 1 /g^u^ U ^^* M ^'* ,,! ^" 

Again, the axiom of internal relation is incompatible 
with all complexity. For this axiom leads, as we saw, 
to a rigid monism. There is only one thing and only 
one proposition. The one proposition (which is not 
merely the only true proposition, but the only proposi- 
tion) attributes a predicate to the one subject. But 
this one proposition is not quite true, because it 
involves distinguishing the predicate from the subject. 
But then arises the difficulty : if predication involves 
difference of the predicate from the subject, and if the 
one predicate is not distinct from the one subject, there 
cannot, even, one would suppose, be a. false proposition 
attributing the one predicate to the one subject. We 
shall have to suppose, therefore, that predication does not 
involve difference of the predicate from the subject, and 
that the one predicate is identical with the one subject. 
But it is essential to the philosophy we are examining to 
deny absolute identity and retain " identity in differ- 
ence.*' The apparent multiplicity of the real world is 
otherwise inexplicable. The difficulty is that " identity 
in difference " is impossible, if we adhere to strict 
monism. For u identity in difference" involves many 
partial truths, which combine, by a kind of mutual give 
and take, into the one whole of truth. But the partial 
truths, in a strict monism, are not merely not quite 
true : they do not subsist at all. If there were such 
propositions, whether true or false, that would give 
plurality. In short, the whole conception of "identity 
in difference " is incompatible with the axiom of 

1 On this subject cf. my Philosophy of Leibniz^ §§ 21, 24, 25. 
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internal relations ; yet without this conception monism 
can give no account of the world, which suddenly 
collapses like an opera-hat. I conclude that the axiom 
is false, and that those parts of idealism which depend 
upon it are therefore groundless. 

There would seem, therefore, to be reasons against 
the axiom that relations are necessarily grounded in 
the " nature" of their terms or of the whole composed 
of the terms, and there would seem to be no reason in 
favour of this axiom. When the axiom is rejected, it 
becomes meaningless to speak of the " nature " of the 
terms of a relation : relatedness is no longer a proof of 
complexity, a given relation may hold between many 
different pairs of terms, and a given term may have 
many different relations to different terms. " Identity 
in difference " disappears : there is identity and there is 
difference, and complexes may have some elements 
identical and some different, but we are no longer 
obliged to say of any pair of objects that may be> 
mentioned that they are both identical and different — ■ 
"in a sense," this "sense" being something which it 
is vitally necessary to leave undefined. We thus get 
a world of many things, with relations which are not to 
be deduced from a supposed "nature" or scholastic 
essence of the related things. In this world, whatever 
is complex is composed of related simple things, and 
analysis is no longer confronted at every step by an 
endless regress. Assuming this kind of world, it 
remains to ask what we are to say concerning the nature 
of truth. This question is considered in the following 
essay. 



ON THE NATURE OF TRUTH AND 
FALSEHOOD 

THE question " What is Truth ? " is one which may 
be understood in several different ways, and before 
beginning our search for an answer, it will be well to 
be quite clear as to the sense in which we are asking 
the question. We may mean to ask what things are 
true : is science true? is revealed religion true? and so 
on. But before we can answer such questions as these, 
we ought to be able to say what these questions mean ; 
what is it, exactly, that we are asking when we say, " is 
science true?" It is this preliminary question that I 
wish to discuss. The question whether this or that is true 
is to be settled, if at all, by considerations concerning 
this or that, not by general considerations as to what 
"truth" means; but those who ask the question pre- 
sumably have in their minds already some idea as to 
what " truth" means, otherwise the question and its 
answer could have no definite meaning to them. 

When, however, we have agreed that the question 
we are concerned with is " What does ' truth ' 
mean?" we have by no means come to an end of 
possible ambiguities. There is the question " How is 
the word i truth ' properly used ? " This is a question 
for the dictionary, not for philosophy. Moreover, the 
word has some perfectly proper uses which are ob- 
viously irrelevant to our inquiry: a "true" man, a 
"true " poet, are "true" in a different sense from that 

170 
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with which we are concerned. Again, there is the ques- 
tion "What do people usually have in mind when 
they use the word 'truth'?" This question comes 
nearer to the question we have to ask, but is still 
different from it. The question what idea people have 
when they use a word is a question of psychology ; 
moreover, there is very little in common between the 
ideas which two different people in fact attach to the 
same word, though there would often be more agree- 
ment ajs to the ideas which they would consider it 
proper to attach to the word. 

The question we have to discuss may be explained 
by pointing out that, in the case of such a word as 
"truth," we all feel that some fundamental concept, of 
great philosophical importance, is involved, though it 
is difficult to be clear as to what this concept is. What 
we wish to do is to detach this concept from the mass of 
irrelevancies in which, when we use it, it is normally 
embedded, and to bring clearly before the mind the 
abstract opposition upon which our distinction of true 
and false depends. The process to be gone through is 
essentially one of analysis : we have various complex 
and more or less confused beliefs about the true and the 
false, and we have to reduce these to forms which are 
simple and clear, without causing any avoidable con- 
flict between our initial complex and confused beliefs 
and our final simple and clear assertions. These final 
assertions are to be tested partly by their intrinsic 
evidence, partly by their power of accounting for the 
"data"; and the "data," in such a problem, are the 
complex and confused beliefs with which we start. 
These beliefs must necessarily suffer a change in be- 
coming clear, but the change should not be greater than 
is warranted by their initial confusion. 
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Although the question what things are true rather 
than false does not form part of our inquiry, yet it will 
be useful to consider for a moment the nature of the 
things to which we attribute either truth or falsehood. 
Broadly speaking, the things that are true or false, 
in the sense with which we are concerned, are state- 
ments, and beliefs or judgments. 1 When, for 
example, we see the sun shining, the sun itself is not 
"true," but the judgment "the sun is shining" is 
true. The truth or falsehood of statements can be 
defined in terms of the truth or falsehood of beliefs. 
A statement is true when a person who believes it 
believes truly, and false when a person who believes 
it believes falsely. Thus in considering the nature of 
truth we may confine ourselves to the truth of beliefs, 
since the truth of statements is a notion derived from 
that of beliefs. The question we have to discuss is 
therefore : What is the difference between a true belief 
and a false belief? By this I mean, What is the differ- 
ence which actually constitutes the truth or falsehood 
of a belief? I am not asking for what is called a 
criterion of truth, i.e. for some quality, other than 
truth, which belongs to whatever is true and to no- 
thing else. This distinction between the nature of 
truth and a criterion of truth is important, and has not 
always been sufficiently emphasised by philosophers. 
A criterion is a sort of trade-mark, i.e. some com- 
paratively obvious characteristic which is a guarantee 
of genuineness. " None genuine without the label": 
thus the label is what assures us that such and such 
a firm made the article. But when we say that such 
and such a firm made the article we do not mean that 
the article has the right label ; thus there is a differ- 

1 I shall use the words "belief " and "judgment" as synonyms. 
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ence between meaning and criterion. Indeed, it is 
just this difference which makes a criterion useful. 
Now I do not believe that truth has, universally, any 
such trade-mark : I do not believe that there is any one 
label by which we can always know that a judgment 
is true rather than false. But this is not the question 
which I wish to discuss : I wish to discuss what truth 
and falsehood actually are, not what extraneous marks 
they have by which we can recognise them. 

The first point upon which it is important to be 
clear is the relation of truth and falsehood to the mind. 
If we were right in saying that the things that are 
true or false are always judgments, then it is plain 
that there can be no truth or falsehood unless there 
are minds to judge. Nevertheless it is plain, also, 
that the truth or falsehood of a given judgment de- 
pends in no way upon the person judging, but solely 
upon the facts about which he judges. If I judge that 
Charles I died in his bed, I judge falsely, not because 
of anything to do with me, but because in fact he did 
not die in his bed. Similarly, if I judge that he died 
on the scaffold, I judge truly, because of an event 
which in fact occurred 260 years ago. Thus the truth 
or falsehood of a judgment always has an objective 
ground, and it is natural to ask whether there are not 
objective truths and falsehoods which are the objects, 
respectively, of true and false judgments. As regards 
truths, this view is highly plausible. But as regards 
falsehoods, it is the very reverse of plausible ; yet, 
as we shall see, it is hard to maintain it with regard 
to truths without being forced to maintain it also as 
regards falsehoods. 

In all cognitive acts, such as believing, doubting, 
disbelieving, apprehending, perceiving, imagining, 
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the mind has objects other than itself to which it stands 
in some one of these various relations. In such a case 
as perception this is sufficiently obvious : the thing 
perceived is necessarily something different from the 
act of perceiving it, and the perceiving is a relation 
between the person perceiving and the thing perceived. 
The same thing holds, though less obviously, with 
regard to imagination. If I imagine, say, a certain 
colour, the colour is an object before my mind just 
as truly as if I perceived the colour, though the relation 
to my mind is different from what it would be if I per- 
ceived the colour, and does not lead me to suppose that 
the colour exists in the place where I imagine it. Judg- 
ments, also, consist of relations of the mind to objects. 
But here a distinction has to be made between two 
different theories as to the relation which constitutes 
judgment. If I judge (say) that Charles I died on the 
scaffold, is that a relation between me and a single 
"fact," namely, Charles I's death on the scaffold, or 
"that Charles I died on the scaffold," or is it a relation 
between me and Charles I and dying and the scaffold? 
We shall find that the possibility of false judgments 
compels us to adopt the latter view. But let us first 
examine the view that a judgment has a single object. 
If every judgment, whether true or false, consists in 
a certain relation, called "judging" or "believing," to 
a single object, which is what we judge or believe, then 
the distinction of true and false as applied to judg- 
ments is derivative from the distinction of true and 
false as applied to the objects of judgments. Assum- 
ing that there are such objects, let us, following 
Meinong, give them the name "Objectives." Then 
every judgment has an objective, and true judgments 
have true objectives, while false judgments have false 
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objectives. Thus the question of the meaning of 
truth and falsehood will have to be considered first with 
regard to objectives, and we shall have to find some 
way of dividing objectives into those that are true and 
those that are false. In this, however, there is great 
difficulty. So long as we only consider true judg- 
ments, the view that they have objectives is plausible : 
the actual event which we describe as "Charles I's 
death on the scaffold " maybe regarded as the objective 
.of the judgment "Charles I died on the scaffold." But 
what is the objective of the judgment " Charles I died 
in his bed " ? There was no event such as " Charles I's 
death in his bed." To say that there ever was such 
a thing as "Charles I's death in his bed" is merely 
another way of saying that Charles I died in his bed. 
Thus, if there is an objective, it must be something 
other than "Charles I's death in his bed." We may 
take it to be "that Charles I died in his bed." We 
shall then have to say the same of true judgments : the 
objective of " Charles I died on the scaffold" will be 
" that Charles I died on the scaffold." 

To this view there are, however, two objections. The 
first is that it is difficult to believe that there are such 
objects as "that Charles I died in his bed," or even 
"that Charles I died on the scaffold." It seems 
evident that the phrase " that so and so " has no com- 
plete meaning by itself, which would enable it to denote 
a definite object as (e.g.) the word "Socrates" does. 
We feel that the phrase " that so and so " is essentially 
incomplete, and only acquires full significance when 
words are added so as to express a judgment, e.g. " I 
believe that so and so," " I deny that so and so," " I 
hope that so and so." Thus, if we can avoid regarding 
"that so and so" as an independent entity, we shall 
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escape a paradox. This argument is not decisive, but 
it must be allowed a certain weight. The second 
objection is more fatal, and more germane to the con- 
sideration of truth and falsehood. If we allow that all 
judgments have objectives, we shall have to allow that 
there are objectives which are false. Thus there will be 
in the world entities, not dependent upon the existence 
of judgments, which can be described as objective false- 
hoods. This is in itself almost incredible : we feel that 
there could be no falsehood if there were no minds 
to make mistakes. But it has the further drawback that 
it leaves the difference between truth and falsehood 
quite inexplicable. We feel that when we judge truly 
some entity " corresponding" in some way to our 
judgment is to be found outside our judgment, while 
when we judge falsely there is no such " correspond- 
ing "entity. It is true we cannot take as this entity 
simply the grammatical subject of our judgment : if we 
judge, e.g. " Homer did not exist," it is obvious that 
Homer is not the entity which is to be found if our 
judgment is true, but not if it is false. Nevertheless it 
is difficult to abandon the view that, in some way, the 
truth or falsehood of a judgment depends upon the 
presence or absence of a "corresponding " entity 
of some sort. And if we do abandon this view, and 
adhere to the opinion that there are both true and false 
objectives, we shall be compelled to regard it as an 
ultimate and not further explicable fact that objectives 
are of two sorts, the true and the false. This view, 
though not logically impossible, is unsatisfactory, and 
we shall do better, if we can, to find some view which 
leaves the difference between truth and falsehood less 
of a mystery. 

It might be thought that we could say simply that 
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true judgments have objectives while false ones do not. 
With a new definition of objectives this view might 
become tenable, but it is not tenable so long as we 
hold to the view that judgment actually is a relation of 
the mind to an objective. For this view compels us, 
since there certainly are false judgments, and a relation 
cannot be a relation to nothing, to admit that false 
judgments as well as true ones have objectives. We 
must therefore abandon the view that judgments 
consist in a relation to a single object. We can- 
not maintain this view with regard to true judg- 
ments while rejecting it with regard to false ones, for 
that would make an intrinsic difference between true 
and false judgments, and enable us (what is obviously 
impossible) to discover the truth or^ falsehood of a 
judgment merely by examining the intrinsic nature of 
the judgment. Thus we must turn to the theory that 
no judgment consists in a relation to a single object. 

The difficulty of the view we have been hitherto 
considering was that it compelled us either to admit 
objective falsehoods, or to admit that when we judge 
falsely there is nothing that we are judging. The way 
out of the difficulty consists in maintaining that, 
whether we judge truly or whether we judge falsely, 
there is no one thing that we are judging. When we 
judge that Charles I died on the scaffold, we have 
before us, not one object, but several objects, namely, 
Charles I and dying and the scaffold. Similarly, when 
we judge that Charles I died in his bed, we have 
before us the objects Charles I, dying, and his bed. 
These objects are not fictions : they are just as good as 
the objects of the true judgment. We therefore escape 
the necessity of admitting objective falsehoods, or of 
admitting that in judging falsely we have nothing before 
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the mind. Thus in this view judgment is a relation of 
the mind to several other terms : when these other 
terms have inter se a " corresponding" relation, the 
judgment is true ; when not, it is false. This view, 
which I believe to be the correct one, must now be 
further expanded and explained. 

In saying that judgment is a relation of the mind 
to several things, e.g. to Charles I and the scaffold and 
dying, I do not mean that the mind has a certain 
relation to Charles I and also has this relation to 
the scaffold and also has it to dying. I do not, how- 
ever, wish to deny that, when we are judging, we have 
a relation to each of the constituents of our judgment 
separately, for it would seem that we must be in 
some way conscious of these constituents, so that 
during any judgment we must have, to each constitu- 
ent of the judgment, that relation which we may call 
" being conscious of it." This is a very important 
fact, but it does not give the essence of judgment.^ 
Nothing that concerns Charles I and dying and the 
scaffold separately and severally will give the judg- 
ment "Charles I died on the scaffold." In order 
to obtain this judgment, we must have one single 
unity of the mind and Charles I and dying and the 
scaffold, i.e. we must have, not several instances of 
a relation between two terms, but one instance of a 
relation between more than two terms. Such relations, 
though familiar to mathematicians, have been unduly 
ignored by philosophers. Since they appear to me^ 
to give the key to many puzzles about truth, I shall 
make a short digression to show that they are common 
and ought to be familiar. 

One of the commonest ways in which relations 
between more than two terms occur is in propositions 
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about what happened at some particular time. Take 
such a proposition as "A loved B in May and hatedj 
him in June," and let us suppose this to be true.; 
Then we cannot say that, apart from dates, A has to; 
B either the relation of loving or that of hating. This* 
necessity for a date does not arise with all ordinary 1 
relationships ; for example, if A is the brother of B, v 
no date is required : the relationship holds always or 
never, or (more strictly) holds or does not hold without 
regard to time. But love and hate are " time's fool " : 
they are not relations which hold without regard to 
date. " A loved B in May" is a relation, not between 
A and B simply, but between A and B and May. 1 
This relation between A and B and May cannot be 
analysed into relations between A and B, A and May, 
B and May : it is a single unity. It is partly the 
failure to perceive that the date is one of the terms 
in such relations which has caused such difficulty in 
the philosophy of time and change. 

As another illustration, take the relation of jealousy. 
Time comes in here exactly as it did with love and 
hate, but we will for the moment ignore time, because 
the point to be noticed about jealousy is that it involves 
three people. The simplest possible proposition assert- 
ing jealousy is such as "A is jealous of B's love for 
C," or "A is jealous of B on account of C." It 
might be thought that " B's love for C " was one term, 
and A the other term. But this interpretation will not 
apply to cases of mistaken jealousy : if A is Othello, 
there is no such thing as " B's love for C." Thus this 
interpretation is impossible, and we are compelled to 

1 I do not want to assume any theory as to the nature of time : 
" May " can be interpreted as the reader likes. The statement in the 
text may then have to be made a little more complicated, but the 
necessity for a relation of more than two terms will remain. 
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regard jealousy as a relation of three persons, i.e. as 
having for its unit a relation which is what we may call 
"triangular." If we further take into account the 
necessity for a date, the relation becomes "quad- 
rangular," i.e. the simplest possible proposition 
involving the relation will be one which concerns four 
terms, namely, three people and a date. 

We will give the name "multiple relations" to such 
as re quire more than two terms. Thus a relation is 
"multiple" if the simplest propositions in which it 
occurs are propositions involving more than two terms 
(not counting the relation). From what has been said 
it is obvious that multiple relations are common, and 
that many matters cannot be understood without their 
help. Relations which have only two terms we shall 
call "dual relations." 

The theory of judgment which I am advocating is, 
that judgment is not a dual relation of the mind to 
a single objective, but a multiple relation of the mind 
to the various other terms with which the judgment 
is concerned. Thus if I judge that A loves B, that 
is not a relation of me to " A's love for B," but 
a relation between me and A and love and B. If it 
were a relation of me to "A's love for B," it would be 
impossible unless there were such a thing as " A's love 
for B," i.e. unless A loved B, i.e. unless the judgment 
were true ; but in fact false judgments are possible. 
When the judgment is taken as a relation between me 
and A and love and B, the mere fact that the judgment 
occurs does not involve any relation between its objects 
A and love and B ; thus the possibility of false judg- 
ments is fully allowed for. When the judgment is 
true, A loves B ; thus in this case there is a relation 
between the objects of the judgment. We may there- 
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fore state the difference between truth and falsehood 
as follows : Every judgment is a relation of a mind to 
several objects, one of which is a relation ; the judg- 
ment is true when the relation which is one of the 
objects relates the other objects, otherwise it is false. 
Thus in the above illustration, love, which is a rela- 
tion, is one of the objects of the judgment, and the 
judgment is true if love relates A and B. The above 
statement requires certain additions which will be 
made later ; for the present, it is to be taken as a first 
approximation. 

One of the merits of the above theory is that it 
explains the difference between judgment and per- 
ception, and the reason why perception is not liable 
to error as judgment is. When we were considering 
the theory that judgment is a dual relation of the 
mind to a single objective, we found that so far as 
true judgments were concerned this theory worked 
admirably, but that it would not account for false 
judgments. Now this difficulty will not apply against 
a corresponding theory of perception. It is true that 
there are cases where perception appears to be at 
fault, such as dreams and hallucinations. But I be- 
lieve that in all these cases the perception itself is 
correct, and what is wrong is a judgment based upon 
the perception. It would take us too far from our 
subject to develop this theme, which requires a dis- 
cussion of the relation between sense-data (i.e. the 
things we immediately perceive) and what we may 
call physical reality, i.e. what is there independently 
of us and our perceptions. Assuming the result of 
this discussion, I shall take it as agreed that per- 
ception, as opposed to judgment, is never in error, 
i.e. that, whenever we perceive anything, what we 

N 2 
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perceive exists, at least so long as we are perceiv- 
ing it. 

If the infallibility of perception is admitted, we 
may apply to perception the theory of the single 
objective which we found inapplicable to judgment. 
Take, for example, such a case as spatial relations. 
Suppose I see simultaneously on my table a knife 
and a book, the knife being to the left of the book. 
Perception presents me with a complex object, con- 
sisting of the knife and the book in certain relative 
positions (as well as other objects, which we may 
ignore). If I attend to this complex object and 
analyse it, I can arrive at the judgment "the knife 
is to the left of the book." Here the knife and the 
book and their spatial relation are severally before 
my mind ; but in the perception I had the single 
whole "knife-to-left-of-book." Thus in perception I 
perceive a single complex object, while in a judgment 
based upon the perception I have the parts of the 
complex object separately though simultaneously 
before me. In order to perceive a complex object, 
such as "knife-to~Ieft-of-book," there must be such 
an object, since otherwise my perception would have 
no object, i.e. there would not be any perceiving, 
since the relation of perception requires the two 
terms, the perceiver and the thing perceived. But 
if there is such an object as " knife-to-left-of-book," 
then the knife must be to the left of the book ; hence 
the judgment "the knife is to the left of the book" 
must be true. Thus any judgment of perception, 
i.e. any judgment derived immediately from percep- 
tion by mere analysis, must be true. {This does not 
enable us, in any given case, to be quite certain that 
such and such a judgment is true, since we may 
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inadvertently have failed merely to analyse what 
was given in perception.) We see that in the case 
of the judgment of perception there is, correspond- 
ing to the judgment, a certain complex object which 
is perceived, as one complex, in the perception upon 
which the judgment is based. It is because there 
- is such a complex object that the judgment is true. 
This complex object, in the cases where it is per- 
ceived, is the objective of the perception. Where 
it is not perceived, it is still the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition of the truth of the judgment. There 
was such a complex event as "Charles I's death on 
the scaffold"; hence the judgment "Charles I died 
on the scaffold " is true. There never was such a 
complex event as "Charles I's death in his bed"; 
hence "Charles I died in his bed" is false. If A 
loves B, there is such a complex object as " A's 
love for B," and vice versa; thus the existence of 
this complex object gives the condition for the truth 
of the judgment "A loves B." And the same holds 
in all other cases. 

We may now attempt an exact account of the 
"correspondence" which constitutes truth. Let us 
take the judgment "A loves B." This consists of a 
relation of the person judging to A and love and B, 
i.e. to the two terms A and B and the relation 
"love." But the judgment is not the same as the 
judgment "B loves A"; thus the relation must noT] 
be abstractly before the mind, but must be before it( 
as proceeding from A to B rather than from B to A,| 
The "corresponding" complex object which is required 
to make our judgment true consists of A related to 
B by the relation which was before us in our judg- 
ment. We may distinguish two " senses " of a 
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relation according as it goes from A to B or from 
B to A. Then the relation as it enters into the 
judgment must have a " sense," and in the correspond- 
ing complex it must have the same "sense." Thus 
the judgment that two terms have a certain relation 
R is a relation of the mind to the two terms and the 
relation R with the appropriate sense: the "corre- 
sponding " complex consists of the two terms related 
by the relation R with the same sense. The judg- 
ment is true when there is such a complex, and false 
when there is not. The same account, mutatis 
mutandis^ will apply to any other judgment. This 
gives the definition of truth and falsehood. 

We see that, according to the above account, truth 
and falsehood are primarily properties of judgments, 
and therefore there would be no truth or falsehood if 
there were no minds. Nevertheless, the truth or false- 
hood of a given judgment does not depend upon the 
person making it or the time when it is made, since 
the "corresponding" complex, upon which its truth or 
falsehood depends, does not contain the person judging 
as a constituent (except, of course, when the judgment 
happens to be about oneself). Thus the mixture of 
dependence upon mind and independence of mind, 
which we noticed as a characteristic of truth, is fully 
preserved by our theory. 

The questions what things are true and what false, 
whether we know anything, and if so, how we come to 
know it, are subsequent to the question "What is 
truth?" and except briefly in the case of the judgment 
of perception, I have avoided such questions in the 
above discussion, not because they are of less interest, 
but in order to avoid confusing the issue. It is one of 
the reasons for the slow progress of philosophy that its 
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fundamental questions are not, to most people, the 
most interesting, and therefore there is a tendency to 
hurry on before the foundations are secure. In order 
to check this tendency, it is necessary to isolate the 
fundamental questions, and consider them without too 
much regard to the later developments ; and this is 
what, in respect of one such question, I have tried to 
do in the foregoing pages. 
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